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A Discourse, 


Preached at the funeral of Charles Amsden, in the 


Universalist Meeting-House, Lebanon, N. H., 
Monday March Sth, 1846. 


BY REV. LEMUEL B. MASON. 
[Published by request of the relatives.] 


«¢ We know in part, and we prephesy in part.’’—1 Cor. 
xiii. 9. 

The tanguage of the apostle, in the text and 
context, seems expressive of the limited knowledge 
and imperfect attainments of man; while, at the 
same time, it more than intimates the great truth 
of human progress. ‘ When [I was a child,” 
says he, ‘‘I spake as a child, I thought as a child, 
lunderstood as a child; but when I became a 
man, | put away childish things.” Our faculties 
make their little advances, from infancy to matu- 
rity; our vision becomes stronger, and the field 
of our observation wider, through the intervening 
stages of childhood and youth; so, it is at least im- 
plied, will they continue to untold and strengthen 
and enlarge through still advanced steps of pro- 
gress, ‘‘ We know in part and we prophesy in 
part.” ‘ For now, we see through a glass darkly.” 

To whatever subject we may direct our minds, 
in all the vast fields of knowledge and inquiry, 
the language of the apostle is still applicable. 
After the most diligent search, for the treasures of 
wisdom, we have gathered but a few grains from 
an exhaustless mine. However deeply we may 
drink at the fountain of knowledge, we have but 
taken a single draught, while the fountain itself is 
infinite. When we have listened most intently 
and long, we have caught only a few light and 
distant tones, of the wondrous music of nature 
and life. One of the greatest philosophers the 
world has known, was constrained to acknow!l- 
edge, that he had hut ‘‘wandered along the shore 
and gathered here a bright pebble, and there a 
shining shell, while the ocean of truth lay unex- 
plored beyond.” 

When we turn to the outward and surrounding 
universe, we find on every side, even in the most 
insignificant objects, much which we cannot com- 
prehend;—concealed from our view, beneath the 
hiding veil of mystery. In the morning dewdrop, 
that lies like a pearl in the leaf of the summer 
flower; in the crystal snow-ftake, fashioned with 
perfect skill; in the leaf from the forest trees; in 
the springing grass-blade; in the floating bubble, 
that sheds a thousand rainbows in the sunlight; 
in each and all, are problems which no philoso- 
pher is able to solve. If these humblest objects, 
which scarce excite the wonder of the ordinary 
beholder, are replete with mystery, what shall be 
said of the grander objects of the material world 
—the vast works of the great Architect? The 
apparently trivial and insignificant defies our 
scrutiny, but how much more obviously and en- 
tirely does the vast, the complicated, the infinite! 
Who can tell what causes the lightning to flash 
from cloud to cloud, or the meteor to beam athwart 
the heavens! Who can trace the beams of light 
that come to us from the distant orbs of creation, 
or measure the over arching skies! Who can 


comprehend the mysterious harmonies of that 
glittering company of worlds that fill the unmeas- 
ured deeps—the gushing ‘‘ music of the spheres”! 
‘Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, I can- 


not attain unto it”! 
When too, we turn our attention to ourselves, 


we are Jost in the worders and baffled by the mys- 


teries of our heing. Were the marble statue sud- 
denly to be endowed with life and motion before 
our eyes, we should deem ourslves in the storied 
Jand of enchantment; but that would be really 
no more wonderful than the actual phenomena of 
life, Weare no less wonderfully, than fearfuliy 





ciple of life—its nature and composition? 
can trace distinetly the agency of disease, bring- 
ing from this strange ‘‘ harp of thousand strings’ 


| harsh discord? 


How little do we know of mind— 


its elements—its operations—its relations with 
the outward world! Who can analyse thought, 
emotion and sympathy? Who can fathom the 
deeps of that fountain whence spring the gushing 
affections? In fine, what are we—the thinking, 
feeling, acting beings, we call ourselves? We 
are conscious that we exist, but how we exist, and 
how we began to exist, we do not, and cannot 
fully know. 

We are now, my friends, in possession of health 
—health of body, and of mind. The functions of 
life go on with regularity; our minds are clear 
}and harmonious in their action; our reason un- 
|disturbed,—unclouded. But we cannot know 
with certainty that they will continue in this con- 
dition a single hour. We can gain no sure guar- 
antee against hurtful, and deathful influences.— 
We may seek, with care and vigilance,—we may 
| pray to be preserved from sickness, from casual- 
ty, from mental derangement, and from death; 
but all may not avail for our security. We can 
neither control, nor foresee, the changes of our 
ot,—the joys or trials that await us,—the secrets 
of the shadowy future. The mournful condition 
in which we have seen others placed, may be our 
own, For aught we, know, we may in a little 
time be subject to physical or mental disease and 
derangement. Oh, how valuable is the assurance 
—which the Christian must possess in his help- 
lessness and ignorance, that the kind Guardian of 
his creatures is ever present to support and pro- 
tect us. In all darkness and suffering, as well as 
in light and joy, He is still with us—our Father 
—our Friend. 

I have spoken of the imperfect knowledge we 
can here possess of the world around us; of our 
still more imperfect knowledge of the world with- 
in us; and if there be mystery above our compre- 
hension in the all surrounding nature, bearing the 
impress of God's hand, and in our own being, 
bearing the image of his glory, how far higher and 
deeper the mystery that shrouds from our view 
the Supreme Spirit himself. We can never dis- 
cern fully and clearly His nature. We can never 
fathom the depths of the Divine Mind. Very far 
above all finite conception are the divine attri- 
butes When we think of God’s power and wis- 
dom, we are lost in the unfolding glories of the 
contemplation. ‘The same hand which guides all 
the countless worlds in their course, also directs 
the springing of the plant, gives to each little 
bird that fits the air its delicate plumage, and to 
the flower of the vale its beautiful vestment. The 
;same Mind that governs the mighty harmoies of 
the universe, carefully also notes the sparrow when 
it falls, and numbers every silent tear we shed. 

So, should we contemplate the Deity in each 
and all of his attributes, we should find how en- 
tirely inadequate is our knowledge,—how imper- 
fect our comprehension of Him. 

But it is not alone the nature of God, the made 
of His existence and His attributes, that are in- 
comprehensible. When we consider his ways— 
when we contemplate the affairs of the world,— 
the procession of human life—its mingling lights 
and shadows, we cannot fail to perceive and con- 
fess how far beyond our power it is, to unfold all 
the mysteries of Providence; how feeble is our 
vision to penetrate the abyss of His counsels. 

There are many and bitter ills interwoven with 
our present state. Low notes of sadness are ming- 
led in all life’s harmonies. There is notime, even 
when the world seems most joyous, when there 








made. Who can explain or understand the prin- | are not thousands of hearts lonely and desolate. 
Who/At this very hour, how many forms there are, 
| prostrate on the bed of pain or death; and how 
’| many dwellings are darkened, where the destroyer 








has been at work. Diseases are lurking about, 
unobserved perhaps, but none the less ready to 
rush upon us with a power we cannot withstand. 
Death is ever active in our midst, lessening the 
circumference of that circle in which we move. 
Nor are the ills of which we have spoken, all, or 
even the worst which afflict humanity. Sin, the 
deadliest foe to human good—the darkest messen- 
ger of blighting and woe, has been permitted to 
mar the beauty, and derange the harmony of the 
world. The existence of sin and suffering, pre- 
sents a difficulty, the solution of which has been 
sought in every age, with sorrowful impatience; 
but still, to a great extent, in vain. We might 
well deem that our inquiries cannot here be satis- 
fied. It becomes us to admit this difficulty 
and be content to leave the problem of evil, ina 
measure unsolved; and are as sure confideace in 
God can solve all difficulties. Why should we 
expect, when we comprehend so imperfectly all 
things else, to be able to explain all the affairs of 
the world, and all the ways of Providence? Why 
should we, who know so little of ourselves, or the 
creation around us,—whose days are a hand- 
breadth, and whose life is as nothing—why should 
we be able to see, and fully interpret the multitu- 
dinous events of life? 


“Tt is enough for us, or should be enough for us, 
that the principles of the great Father’s govern- 
ment are unfolded to us;—that He is revealed to 
us, not only as the disposer of all things, but as 
the kind Guardian of His creatures;—whose pow- 
er, no other power in the universe can withstand 
—whose wisdom, precludes all possibility of error 
or mistake, and whose mercy is changeless as 
His own nature, and boundless as His own being. 
Thus may every doubt be removed and every sor- 
row be alleviated. The ills of life—the darker 
aspects of Providence, are not the products of 


| senseless fate, or a malignant Deity, but expres- 


sions of infinite wisdom and benignity. They 
are not permanent, insurmountable evils, which 
are, through eternity to lift their front of hostili- 
ty, but intermediate events in the development of 
the plans of Heaven. That which seems so 
mournful to us, relates only to the first stages in 
the existence of immortal beings, and points to 
some now hidden sequel. There may be events 
which appear to our feeble vision, only evil._— 
There may seem to us, confusion and discord; a 
‘‘wanton waste of the elements of happiness;”’ 
but Christian faith assures us. that it cannot be 
so,—that evil has only a temporary existence for 
the final production of greater good—that all 
which seems dark, and wild, and chaotic, will 
rise into light, and harmony and beauty, beneath 
the Almighty’s guiding hand. This is the faith we 
need. This can ‘‘weave together, as. by silken 
cords, the whole tissue, bright or dark, of human 
existence, and make it all a garment of God, more 
more sacred far, than a prophet’s mantle.” Al- 
though the great Parent has subjected the crea- 
ture to vanity~-to suffering and frailty—yet He 
has subjected him in hope. Many good purposes 
of the ills of life, we can clearly understand; and 
shall it be thought wonderful, that they may have 
many influences and results which we cannot dis- 
cern? When we shall have clear light and strong- 
er vision; when the plan of universal government 
shall be more fully opened beforeus, we shall 
better understand the relations of events and the 
secrets of time. Then shall we perceive, ‘how 
light springs up from darkness, order from confu- 
sion, ard good from ill; how imperfectign, minis- 
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ters to perfection, weakness to greatness, and 
temporal sorrow to everlasting bliss.” 

Meanwhile, our present ignorance ought aot to 
cause doubt, but increased confidence; hot con- 
fusion and amazement, but submission and peace. 
**We prophesy in part;” there is much signifi- 
cance in this. On the prophecy of the Christian, 
I can, without fear, or misgiving, rest my own 
destiny and that of my triends and my race.— 
** When that which is perfect is come, that which 
is in part shall be done away.” All the varied 
scenery of existence, shall be brightened by the 
hight of an immortal Heaven. 

** The man 

That could surround the sum of things, and spy 

The heart of God, and secrets of His empire, 

Would speak but love; with him the bright result 

Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 

And make one thing of all theologr.”* 

The same considerations which have now been 
presented, are sufficient'to alleviate, if not wholly 
remove our individual sorrows. For if we possess 
such ideas of God and His government, of human 
life and human destiny, as have now been recog- 
nised and inculcated, we shall permit nothing to 
disturb our peaceful confidence. In all darkness 
and sorrow, we shall still be ableto look up to 
Heaven and say—though *‘ blind and in tears;” 
blessed be God, He is good unto us. We cannot 
question His infinite good will—He cannot send 
affliction and sorrow upon us, but for good and 
wise reasons. He cannot wish, or inflict upon us, 
any harm. Beyond the little cloud that is pass- 
ing over us, all is brightness. We cannot doubt 
that the dark speck in our sky will soon pass, and 
the all-embracing light and love of the universe 
forever shine around us, and in our behalf. Thus 
shall we be able to say to all affliction aad disap- 
pointment and sorrow, as well as to joy and glad- 
ness; 

**All are thy messengers, and all 
Thy sacred pleasure, Lord, obey; 
And all are training us, to dwel 
Nearer to bliss, and nearer Thee.’’ 

The event which has now called us together, 
my friends—or rather, the series of which that 
event was the close, presents a proof and illustra- 
tion of what we have before said, that there are, 
in life and Providence mysteries too great for 
man in his present state, fully to interpret. Se- 
verely had the All-wise afflicted him, whose early 
exit we deplore.* A strange, and fearful, hopeless 
disease had for years preyed upon him; blighting 
the glory of his youthful promise; weakening the 
energy, and deranging the action of a mind ori- 
ginally cast inno ordinary mould. Sad and bit- 
ter did he feel his lot to be; a dark cloud hung 
like an impenetrable curtain over his pathway,.— 
Life was almost a continual agony—of body or of 
mind. He leoked out onthe stir, and gaiety of 
this busy and joyous world, but he saw all, and 
heard all, as if ‘the were inthe grave and the 
crowd rushing by, or over him.” He had the 
consciousness, puinful and humbling, of being a 

, if aot a burden, in the circle of home, and 
of society. That feeling, no kindness and no ar- 
gument could avail to overcome. The care and 
Jove of faithful friends, and everything that other- 
wise might have been pleasant in his lot, had not 
power tocheer hisheart. To live, seemed to him, 
a burden, to die, a blessed release. Although he 
felt, what seems to me undeniable, that no one has 
aight to lay down at will, the life that God has 
given him, yet he was unable to suppress the ris- 
ing thought of self-destruction. His mind, when 
clear in its action, struggled successfully against 
the temptation; but more and more intense did 
the dangerous impulse become till reason fell 
prostrate, ‘ Shattered and exhausted like a pris- 
ened bird beating against the bars of its cage,” 
and he committed the act which proved fatal.— 
‘While I believe that mo one can be led to take 
his own life without an agony of excitement which 
‘amounts to temporary insanity, I feel doubly sure 
that it was so in this case; 1 deprecate—unequiv- 

_ocally and strongly deprecate, all harsh judgment 
in relation to the deceased; for, although reason 
was too tired to think and rule the soul; yet his 
feelings were alive to his dependance on God; and 


bis last thought and word was—pardon—pardon, 
He is With that God, whose he was, and to 
whom all belong. 
has gone, that soul so crushed and untuned here, 
shall utter again the clear notes of restoration 
and joy. He isat rest. In the language of the 
hymn which was sung, 
** Brother thou art gone to rest.’ 
We will think of him, 
** Gently and kindly as of one 

For whom ’tis well that he is gone; 

As of a prisoner, (rom chains unbound, 

As of a wanderer whose home is found, 

So let it be.’’ 

My friends who have now been called to mourn, 
look to God and His word, to Christ and his gos- 
pel, for the strength and support you need in 
the season of affliction. In the language of one 
of old, (though employed then from a different 
cause) I might perhaps fitly bid you be ‘‘comfort- 
ed concerning” the departed ‘‘seeing he is dead.” 
God only can know the anguish, almost ming- 
led with thankfulness, of your hearts, You, who 
were his parents called him who has left you, 
your child, and loved him as such, with a love 
that none but parents can know; but he was God's 
more than yours; to Him was he related, more 
intimately than to you. The great Parent of all, 
loved him with an affection compared with which, 
the love of finite hearts is, as a drop from an ex- 
haustless fountain. 


. 


All that human love could dictate, or human 
care perform, you have done in his behalf. From 


that love and care he is now removed, but not 
from the love and care of God. He is safe; 
‘safer with God in Heaven, than with you on 
earth.” 


hour will increase hamanity in all our hearts, on 


account of our ignorance and dependence and 


dom and love of God.— Amen. 


~~ 





PARA ARR 


( Oregenal. ) 


unknown hand, was left ‘at ‘a 
dressed to “E, C. Esq., Pittsfield, Vt.” (A trae 
copy verbatim.) 


damental doctrine of the Christian system is hasely 
attacked, tn a very plausible, the deceptive manner, 
calculated in no orditiary degree to mislead the mind 
of the simple ‘who. but partially examine the sacred 
volume. It is, dear sir, a matier of surprise to your 
Christian friends,that a man of your talents and stand- 
ing in community, and probably might have remain- 
eda useful member of the church, had vou not de- 
parted from the true faith and order of the gospel o 
Christ, and embraced damnable heresy, and that you 
should now in age, condescend to occupy the columns 
of a little mean Universalist paper, in the dissemina- 
ting of error, and I canonly account for the appear- 
ance of this and similar articles in that polluted vehi- 
cle, to an error of the head, rather thao that of the 
heart—of the head, and that 74 or 5 vears may have 
impaired the intellectual sysiem, and dotage may be 
admitted in extenuation. 

I shall not at this time, (though I may hereafter,) 
attempt to reply to your article. I only request you 
to present to the readers of the Watchman the follow- 
ing texts of scripture to show your unfairness, in 
presenting but one side of the subject,—the first verses 
of St. John’s gospel,—John viii. 59, x. 26, Rom, ix. 
5, Heb. i. 8, Isaiah ix.6. Many more might be nam- 
ed to prove conclusively the Deity of Christ. 

Yours with due respect, TRUTH. 


friend, common courtesy demands a few remarks. 
That age has very sensibly impaired the human 
intellect, I am free to confess, and no one can 
discern the blighting effects so sensibly as myself. 
It will however be admitted, that age is a season 
for serious meditation and reflection, especially as 
to the great doctrines and truths of revelation, 
and to carefully and candidly examine these inte- 
resting facts, which he must very soon experience 
their solemn realities; and to attempt to “ dis- 
seminate errors knowingly’ must be folly and 
wickedness in the extreme. The several texts or 





~® He was subject to epileptic fits. 


I trust, my friends, that the reflections of this 


frailty; and at the same time, strengthen our con- 
fidence and hope, in view of the power and wis- 


The following very extraordinary, that from an 
pablic house, ad- 


Mr. E. C., Str,—I discovered in the Uni. Watch- 
man of August. 30th, an article headed, ‘t Trinity,” 
with the signature E, C.,in which the great and fun- 


f} 


In compliance with one who styles himself my | mercy and goodness. 


mind of the reader, and were carefully and eriti- 
cally examined prévions to his embracing present 


In the second life, to which he| views, and I found in every instance where high 


titles and attributes are ascribed to Christ, the 
derivation is invariably ascribed toa higher pow- 
er. ‘‘Forso it pleased: the Father, that in him 
(Christ) should dwell all the fulness of the god- 
head bodily.” You first mention John Ist... Now 
we will suppose, though not admit, that these five 
first verses, our Savior is personally represénted 
by the Logos, how very strange and perplexing 
the language would be. ‘‘ In the beginning there 
was a being, and this being was with God, and this 
being was God.’ How is it is possible, that a be- 
ing who was with God could be God himself. So in 
Heb., ‘‘ Thy throne O'God is forever and ever,” 
but in it is said, ** Therefore God, even thy God 
hath annointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.”’ If Jesus is here represented as God, 
there is. still another‘God superior to him, who 
annointed him, and placed him above his fellows. 
John viii. 59,*** Before Abraham was TI am.”— 
But he says again, “I proceeded and came out 
from God.” John x. 30, ‘I and my Father are 
one,” not one person, but one in affection, in in- 
terest, having the same object in pursuit. ‘‘ He 
that planteth and he that watereth are one.” ‘‘Ho- 
ly Father,” says Christ, ‘‘keep through thine own 
name, those whom thou hast given me, that this 
may be one, as we are one.”’ Again, he says, ‘‘The 
glory which thou gavest me, Lhave given them, 
that they may be one, even as we are one.” So in 
Isaiah ix. 6. ‘‘Tousachild is born, unto usa 
son is given,” &c. Who is this giver? If God 
is the gift, “tous a child is given,” not a God. 
But it is said, “ He shall be called the wonderful 
counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Fa- 
ther, the Prince of Peace,” You will note, it 
does not read, that he really was the mighty God, 
but would be called God, as we see at the pres- 
ent day, that he is really denominated God, by a 
great part of Christendom, ‘‘ There are Lords 
many, and Gods many, but to us there is but one 
God the Father,” The other texts of scripture, 
will with candid investigation, appear perfectly 
plain in proof of the simple unity of God the Fa- 
ither, and cannot reasonably be interpretated to 
convey any other meaning, and that Christ was 
a subordinate agent, receiving all his power and 
authority from the Father, For so hath he de- 
clared in numerous passages of scripture, and 
must be considered one of the most vile deceiv- 
ers of the age, if he had any power to perform 
miracles, in healing the sick, casting out devils, 
'&c., except what was given by the Father, “I 
jean of myself (says Christ,) do nothing.” I know 
| dot how such plain declaration of Christ himself, 
|may weigh with some people, but to my mind the 





conviction is so strong, that all the subtlety and 

| subterfuge of orthodoxy has very little impression. 
| Pittsfield, Vt. E. C. 

( Original.) 

| God is Love. 

| In the exercise of love then, he must have made 
men, and unless he should prove mutable, he will, 
through all the stages and periods of their exis- 
tence, continue to exercise toward them the same 

powers and holy principles. ‘'Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor,” Love in the parent never 

' causes an exhibition of cruelly and hatred toward 

ithe child. Discipline is consistent with the stroug- 

Punishment designed to reclaim. offen- 


A en ee 


lest love, 
ders and deter evil doers, may be administered in 
love, does originate in the purest principles. of 
In these manifestations of 
justice, love and mercy are operative, . And the 
evils are only temporary, are employed, not as 
ends but as means, will produce reformation, and 
consequently must result in happiness, We be- 
lieve this is the principle upon which God governs 
the world... We realize that our,‘‘Gop 1s Love,” 
and hence we cast away the sentiment of endless 
misery, as worthy net only of detestation,,as per- 
taining only to heathenism, as calculated only to 
produce higotry, self-righteousness, infidelity and 
the most awful and bitter anguish.. We regard it 


}as tarnishing the character’ of God, and _ despoil- 
» Mananetu 


ON, 





passages of scripture are perfectly familiar to the 


ing the peace of maa, , 
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., Theological Controversy.—No, 17, 
il MB. MASON TO. MR. BALLOU, 

Dear Sir,—I shall pay but little attention to the 
first part of your last letter, 1 see nothing in the ad- 
ditional authority you have quoted from Phavorinus, 
Isocrates, Xenophon, Herodutus and, Sophocles, that 
rebuts. my, proposition, that the literal meaning of 
aioon is ever: ing, ** time that ever runs on, but 
vever runs out.” Nobody disputes that it may and 
does frequently signify an age, the term of human 
life, &c. .'This, sir, is not the point at issue on this 
word; at is its literal import, together with its usual 
signification in the New ‘Testament, where, in the 
majority of instances, it can mean nothing less than 
eternal. These points are placed, | apprebend, 
where you cannot. assail them; and thousands of 
such pointless quotations as you have made, might 
be enumerated, and not mar the integrity of my ar- 
gument; for so long as these elements of the argu- 
ment remain untouched, they stand Jike. batteries 
pouring an, incessant storin of death upon the citadel 
of Universalism! , 

What you have said about the earth’s enduring 
forever, the Aaronic priesthood, Jonah in the whale, 
&e., is all the tinsel of sophistry. The idea is, and 
it will cost you but little candor and acumeur to un- 
derstand it, that a@ionios means eternal, when it can 
consist with the nature of things in relation to which 
it is employed, for the subject to admit of it, and 
when not, it is used in. an accommodated. sense. 
Now, according to. the constitution of things, the 
earth is not eternal, for we have the divine testimo- 
ny, that God will destroy it—nor is the Aaronic 
priesthood eternal, in the economy of the church, for 


it is done away—nor is the residence of Jonah in the | 


whale’s belly consistent with the economy of provi- 
dence; and hence, iu all these and similar instances, 
the word 13 used in an ueccommodated sense! 

You remark, concerning my quotations from the 
Apechryphal_ writings, that [ find it impossible to 
prove the doctrine of endless misery by the Bible 
alone! Not quite so fast, sir. [do not deem the 
argument, for the supportof which | fled to unin- 
spired Jewish writers, essential to maintain the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment; but when established 
by proper evidence, however unimportant it may be 
in the midst of a concourse, it absolutely annibilates 
Universalism, as though it were shivered by the blast 
of a thousand thunderbolts!’ Hence, | am willing to 
take unusual pains to establish this point, and hence, 
doubtless, you feel disposed to ply all your skill in 
evading the furce of so offeysive a demonstration. 
But, sir, unless I am greatly mistaken, you have con- 
siderably overshot this time! You, of course, saw 
that the proposition which I made, that Christ uses 
the same phraseology which the Jews used when 
speaking of punishment, must stand, unless you 
could in some way impeach the credit of these au- 
thorities, You knew perfectly well, that, in the six 
years ministry of our Lord upon earth, associated as 
he was every day with a people, who, you believe, 
held most erroneous opinions upon that. most vital 
religious question—future rewards and punishments 
—he never opened his mouth in rebuke of that sen- 
timent, while he rebuked error in every other con- 
ceivable forin—you kuew that while his apostles and 
chief ministers bad been fromthe cradle imbued with 
these prevalent Jewish sentiments in regard to pun- 
ishment, and while in their embrace of Christianity, 
they freely mention many errors which they had beld 
in common with their countrymen, (but which they 
had then renounced,) yet never make any mention 
of a change of opinion in regard to future punish- 
meni—and. knowing this, you apprehended that if I 
proved that Christ and his apostles used the same 
phraseology in regard to-punishment as was then in 
popular use, that the whole subject would look with 
so threatening an aspect at Universalism, as to de- 
mand some severe remedy, perhaps the ullima ratio, 
an impeachment of the credibility of my witnesses! 
The evidence comes upon you from Josephus, from 
the Targums of Onkelos and Ben Uzziel—as it 
should have heen, not Jerusalem—from Enoch and 
Judith, besides what I am storing up against you 
from Philo. What is to be done? Why we must 
annihilate the testimony of these men—throw suspi- 
cion on their writings—dispute their genuineness, 
and in some way invalidate their authority! Well, 
you succeeded in throwing so much suspicion upon 
my first quotation from Josephus that [ did not deem 
it prudent to insist upon his testimony any longer; 
but the next quotation from him is simply aidios 
ergmos, everlasting prison, not atonios kolasin; there- 
fore, say you, it is inadmissible. . Well, [ allow it is 
bot the exact word found in Matt. xxv. 46; but the 
com nt element, which alone gives the word its 
signification of duration, is aei, the same as in Matt. 
very like the words ever-enduring and everlasting. 
So that the much disputed acé, which you claim alone 
fives the idea of duration to aionios, is found equal- 
y in aionios and aidios. But ergmos isa prison. | 


ishment, and ig not sending a man into prison the 
same as sending him, into punishment? Now, you 
must ask more verbal accuracy than is commonly 
found between two writers, conveying the saine sen- 
timent, not to be a little startled at this! 

But poor Judith, who has dove the best she could 
in recording, in a song of triumph, some very honest 
Jewish opinions, is not orthodox in your school of 
divinity until her composition is put into the straight 
iron-ribbed jacket of Universalism, and all she says 
about punishment confined to the present life! You 
say it cannot refer to a particular day of judgment, 
because it is “‘ @ day,” instead of ** the day”; but do 
we never use the expression, a day of judgment—a 
day of general judgment, as well as the more spe- 
cific form, the day? Besides, sir, en hemera, as it 
stands in the original, our translators huve thought 
meant the day, and thus have written it in their un- 
rivalled translation of the word of God! En hemera 
is acommon form of expression in the scriptural 
Greek without any article prefixed, and Paul, speak- 
jing of the day appointed in which God will judge 
the world, says en hemera, also speaking of the pe- 
riod of Christ’s re-appearance, says en hemera, in 
the day, Rom. ii. 16; or eis hemeran, Phil. ii. 16, Phil. 
i. 6, achris hemeras, until the day of Jesus Christ! 
Peter uses the same phraseology, 2 Pet. ii. 16, ets 
hemeran. In all these instances the translation bas 
it the day, and in some of thetn it could not have it 
in any other form. You may judge for yourself 
whether you ure more correct, in translating my 
quotation from Judith @ day instead of the day, than 
the fifty-four translators in the age of king James! 
But alas! she speaks of putting fire and worms in 
their flesh, which is inconsistent with my view, which 
supposes them to be in the immortal state! Job 


destroyed his skin and body, and why is not this lan- 
| auage of Jadith equally proper? You allow that 
the Jews believed in eternal punishment, but when 
anything from their writers militates against Univer- 
salism, all is referred to temporal punishment! There 
are few passages in Jewish authors, | apprehend, 
that more unequivocally teach ,eternal punishment 
than this! 

But the declarations of Enoch can be of but little 
force to sustain my point; first, because it has heen 
lost 800 years; second, because it has been read by 
only one in a million; third, because it is barely 
supposed by some to have been written by an Egyp- 
tian or Babylonian Jew, and. fourth, because it has 
been several times translated! Now, [donot appeal 
to Enoch or to any Apochryphal book as of canoni- 
cal authority, for I believe the Scriptures the only 
sufficient and infallible standard of truth; but I ap- 
peal to these writings simply as testimony to ascer- 
tain the prevailing sentiment and peculiar mode of 
expression in that age, and 1 believe the book of 
Enoch, having been written, as all consent, about 
the Christian era, and by a man remarkably familiar 
with Jewish sentiments, is as competent to bear wit- 
ness on this point, as any other writing whatever! 
Why, sir, your argument, if it proves anything, 
proves too much—it branches out into the widest 
latitudinarianism of infidelity, and if good against 
these books as authority, for my purpose to prove 
the usus loguendi, it is equally good against the di- 
vine authority of much of the Bible; and [ do not 
wonder that that arch-atheist, Kneeland, said he be- 
came an infidel by carrying out those principles of 








to bear upon the Bible! [t is not $00 years since not | 
one in a million was acquainted with our commonly | 
received Bible, which had. then been locked up in | 
public libraries for at least 800 years! Besides, | 
Babylonian Jews wrote no inconsiderable portion of | 
the Bible—Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther. | 
These Babylonians, however, were Jews in the most | 
rigid sense of the term, and probably as familiar with 
| the customs and usages of their nation as those who 
llived in Palestine; for they often assembled in Jeru- 
{salem for public worship! Suppose there is some 
|little uncertainty resting upon the time, the place | 
‘ " 

where, and the person by whom the book of Enoch | 
was written, yet as much obscurity, in regard to}! 
| these matters, rest upon many canonical books of the 
Old ‘Testament, and even on some of the New Tes- 
tament. ‘The authors of Job, Esther, Ecclesiastes 
and Hebrews, are not known with certainty, to say 
nothing of the infinite variety of opinions, that dif- 
ferent persons have entertained relative to the genu- 
ineness and guthenticity of many other books now 
reckoned of divine authority? ‘** But this book is | 
the fourth remove from the original.” Prof. Stuart 
says the third. He also says that it is impossible but 
that much of the light and shade of the original 
should be removed by such a process, that is numer- 
ous translations and transcription, but again affirms 
that this book is too strongly marked to suffer oblit- 
eration .as to its leading traits, even by the most un- 
skillful copyist, But how many translations and 











know it is; but is.not confinemeat in a prison pun- 


transcriptions has the Bible, as well as all other books 


spoke of seeing God in the flesh, after worms had: 


interpretation, which, as a Universalist, he brought} 


of soeely undergone? and does that leave in our 
minds t pees that they have been necessarily 
corrupted? O, sir, these arguments are too weak to 
stand uP by your supporting them, much less to 
stand ‘alone! ‘The book of Etoch was part of the 
Ethiopian Scriptures, and as such, was undoubtedly 
preserved with the same pious, watchful care that 
they were. Carry these arguments out, sir, and you 
land, whether you wish to or not, in infidelity’ I 
can hardly refrain from laughter at your ‘very sage 
remark, that the Old ‘Testament writers are the sur- 
est guide to an exposition of Jewish sentiments! 
You acknowledge, of course, the divine inspiration 
of these Old Testament writings; but you deny that 
God has revealed in his word the doctrine of eternal 
punishment; and still you confess that the Jews en- 
tertained such a sentiment, and of course you deny 
that any such sentiment is found in the Old Testa- 
ment; and as you acknowledge that such a sentiment 
was entertained, it must seek its evidence in other 
writings besides the Scriptures, according to your 
own confession! It would be just as proper to qnote 
Scripture to convince the atheist that there was a 
God, as to quote the Old Testament to prove this 
matter to you. [am greatly obliged to you, sir, for 
ao suggestion, though I fail to appreciate its great 
vatue, 

But you object to the ‘Targums of Onkelos and 
Ben Uzziel—as it should have been instead of Jeru- 
salem—as you do to every thing else; and say the 
best eritics suppose them to have been compiled in 
the third century, &e. Now who the best critics are, 
I don’t know; but Mr. Horue in his Introduction to 
the Study of the Bible, says, “it is the generally re- 
ceived opinion that the ‘Targum of Onkelos was com- 
posed fifty years before the Christian era, and that 
Ben Uzziel was nearly contemporary with Onkelos— 
thut he was a fellow disciple of Simeon the Just who 
bore the infant Savior in his arms..” Wolfius and 
Dr. Prideaux think him to have flourished a short 
time hefure the birth of Christ. This, sir, is as good 
testimony as [ want. Besides, Mr, Horne bears this 
noble testimony, to the correctness of these Targums, 
as the Magazines of Jewish religious opinions, “ for 
understanding the meaning of Scripture phraseology, 
these Targums are the most important of all the wri- 
tings of the Jews”! 1 quote the sentiment, uot ver- 
batin, See Horne Vol. [. p. 262, 244. But you ob- 
Ject to my gathering proof dom Revelations, because 
Dr. Clarke has called it an obseure book. I allow 
it is a diffieult book to understand as a whole, but 
does that make out that no passage can have a di- 
rect, literal and intelligible meaning? If so, why is 
a place assigned it in God’s revelation? I have quo- 
ted but a short sentence, and I think that, in the 
mind of the most scrupulous man, it can have no 
other meaning than that given it by me; foreven the 
modesty of Dr. Clarke makes second death eternal 
punishment! 

(Conclusion of this letter next week.) 


Tue Great Crry.—London, upon an average, the 
last ten years, has paid annually $48,840,000 in cus- 
tom duties, or nearly half the whole amount of rev- 
enue raised from that department. ‘There are 2000 
merchants and brokers within half a mile of the Ex- 
lchange. The water companies supply 287,000,000 


‘ 


| hogsheads every year, and the gas companies 10,- 
| 000,000 cubic feet of gas every twenty-four hours. 
| In 1839, there were sold in Smithfield market 180,780 
| head of eattle, and 1,500,000 of sheep. ‘The London 
|newspapers consume 10,000,000 stamps annually. 
The steamboats carry 10,000 passengers every day. 
There are 10,000 miles of railroad stretching from 





| London into every part of the kingdom, completed 


at the expense of $222,000,000. ‘There are about 58 
canals, which cost about $200,000,000. The busi- 
ness of the London bankers alone averages $333,- 
000,000 a month! The wealth of mind possessed by 
that wonderful city, is not put down by McCulloch, 
nor the weight of human degradation.—Ca, Citizen. ; 


Socrety.—Notwithstanding all we meet with in 
books, in many of which, no doubt, there are a goud 
many handsome things said upon the sweets of re- 
tirement, &c., yet still it is not safe for man to be 
alone; nor can all which the cold-hearted pedant 
stuns our ears with upon the subject, ever give one 
answer of satisfaction to the mind; in the midst of 
the loudest vauntings of philosophy, nature will have 
her yearnings for society and friendship—a good heart 
wants something to be kind to—and the best parts of 
our blood, and the purest of our spirits, suffer most 
under the destitution. 


Tuey pon’t Pay rHem Way.—Canada and the 
West India Islands cost the British government near- 
ly $7,000,000 annually, exclusive of the reyenue coi- 
lected in them, werely in military and naval outlays 
for their defence !—Jbed. 





If Christian nations were gations of Christinas, 
they would pot make war.—Seame Jennings. 




















’ COrigmal.,) 
A Sketeh from Real Life. 


While stopping with my friends in the village of 
G——, I was kindly invited by the attending physi- 
cian there to visit one of his patients, which invita- 
tion I most gratefully accepted. It was a bright 
Sabbath worn ia the sweet month of June; a holy 
stillness reigned throughout Nature=the very flow- 
ers thet clothed the earth with beauty seemed bowed 
in their morning worship, while there came from the 
wildweed sweet hymns of praise. Indeed, a bright 
summer morning cannot fail to inspire the thinking 
mind with rapture and devotion, and yet a feeling of 
sadness steals over the soul when we realize that the 
first chilling wind that sweeps by, will wither and 
fade all the transcendent loveliness which so glad- 
dens. the heart. O, Summer! we do part with thee 
as from an old friend to whom we have revealed 
feelings and sentiments too sacred to he scorned by 
the gaze of a deceitful world—but we can look for- 
ward to the time when thou wilt again bring thy 
flowers, and remind us of those blest Eden-days ere 
earth had known one blight of sin. 

Such were the reflections occupying my mind as we 
rode along over a smooth anid Sosa road, beauti- 
fied on either side by new and interesting scenery, 
till we arrived at a humble little cottage, which my 
attendant informed me was the place of our visita 
tion. {t stood on a little eminence a short distance 
from the main road; the low casements were wreath- 
ed with vines whose variegated blossoms had just 
opened their soft petals to the morning sun; while 
other various flowers that bloomed around that hum- 
ble dwelling, bespoke the elevated aad refined taste 
of its inmates. On entering the widow’s humble 
abode, (for such it proved to be,) I was forcibly 
struck with the neat arrangement of everything per- 
taining to the house, as well as with the appearance 
of its occupants; for certainly a deep intellectual 
look sweetly combined with the Christian graces, 
made them no ordinary personagés,—and then every 
little deed of charity performed, was rewarded with 
such lowly thankfulness that no one could fail of be- 
coming interested in their welfare. 1 svon learned 
by cenversation, that the poor widow’s heart was no 
stranger to sorrow,,that she had known and felt life’s 
bitterest woes. Grief and sickness had made sad 
and fearful inroads upon her naturally delicate cun- 
Stitution, her form was much bowed and seemed 
supperted only by that deep faith which opens to the 
weary soula land of unbroken rest far from the 
griefs and cares of this hollow world. He to whom 
ia youth she plighted her young. heart’s deep affec- 
tion, who was the bright star of her life, and the light 
of home, had been called to the better land, and one 
bright blossom that bloomed around tke domestic 
hearth had bowed its gentle head and died; yet 
amidst all these afflictions, a look of Christian resig- 
nation sweetly beamed from her grief-worn brow! 
Some of the youthful and once happy band had 
sought a home in distant lands, so that at the time 
of our interview, the paternal roof sheltered but 
three of those whose voices had gladdened the home 
hearth; and sad to relate, the brightest of these was 
fading!—the chilling dews of death were blighting 
the fair flower in the young morning of life! All 
this the loving parent and sisters sadly realized— 
they knew they were about to part with another dear 
one of earth, that another fond familiar voice was 
soon to be hushed in the silent grave; therefore, they 
wept—but the holy light of Christian faith gilded 
o’er their burning tears—they felt that they were on- 
ly to yield her pure spirit up to its angel kindred, as 
one early aid deeply blest; yet the thought of part- 
ing with that dear une to meet no more on earth was 
indeed sad. Most deeply did my heart sympathize 
with that mourning circle; though comparatively a 
stranger, yet gladly did I unite with them in giving 
thanks to our Heavenly Father for His unchanging 
goodness and mercy in remembering the poor and 
afflicted and not forsaking the ‘ widow and father- 
less”! Never was the-throne of Heaven addressed 
by a more fervent and devoted prayer than that which 
. escaped the lips of that afflicted widow; and never 
were there hearts that held purer communien with 
God than those that throbbed in the breasts of those 
sorrowing sisters as they knelt around that death-bed, 

A short time after the prayer had been said, a sud- 
den change came o’er the dying girl—she was nearer 
the spirit world than we had realized. She herself 
seemed conscious of her ‘situation, and calling her 
mother and sisters to her, she kissed each one affec- 
tronately, and with a faint voice bade them weep not 
for her! After that she spoke no more, and ina few 
hours her spirit was with its God. 

Never before had I beheld such a death-bed scene! 
To see that young girl, on whom scarce sixteen suin- 
mers had bloomed, resign with such calinness every 
thing of earth, and gently yield up her young spirit, 
in its own native purity, to its Maker, was a more 
striking illustration uf Christian faith and resigna- 











tion, than t had ever before witnessed; and_ the, pa- 
tience and fortitude with which the bereaved mourn- 
ers bore their deep affliction was sufficient evidence 


but none can know better than you, father, that she 
was pure and . And yet that unfeeling minister 
cast her out from among the children of God, withias 


thing | great nonchalance as though she bad been ull her life 


to convince every mind that they enjoyed someths 
which this world can neither give nor take away. 
Truly, in that humble abode death bad no terrors, 
but was rather looked upon as 
“ A kind and gentle servant who unlocks 
With noiseless hand life’s flower-encirc'ad door 
To show us those we love,” 
Soon after that young spirit had soared to its God, 
I left that house of sorrow with a heart sav, but tru- 
ly chastened by the lesson which it bad that day 
learned; for it was its richest one—one that might 
be conned in life’s darkeet hour! I felt that all the 
wealth and honor of this world were nothing com- 
pared with such a trust in the Divine Maker as that 
poor bereaved household p ed, O, Christian 
Faith! thou art the holiest boon ever given te 
bless man’s pilgrimage here! What can sustain. the 
weary soul when life’s uncertain sea grows wild and 
dark, didst thou not point with radmant finger to some 
veaceful island of rest far beyond the billowy deep? 
hat can cheer the spirit in the hour of death, didst 
thou not open through the dark valley a flowery path 
that leads to a land where sorrow and pain can never 
enter? and the deeply mourning heart, didst thou not 
force thy way through the dark mist of sorrow with 
which it is enshrouded, and sweetly whisper, “ye 
will all meet again ina brighter, better land”? This 
life would indeed be dreary without thee, thou sweet 
restorer of hopes and joys! Thanks to God, thou 
dwellest not alone with the wealth and honor of this 
world, but rather seekest the homes of sorrow—the 
poor and broken-hearted hear thy still, yet potent 
voice, while thou weavest for their wan brow a 
wreath of undying flowers! Thou shinest in upon 
the troubled waters of the soul, and they ure sweet- 
ly hushed to rest; while by thy presence, life’s dark 
and weary hours become the holiest moments of the 
soul! OQ, thou precious angel! [ would thou might- 
est more deeply bless this waiting heart of mine! 
North Montpelier. M. 








Forthe Young Fotks. 
' Ta soe. the N. Y: Christian PME 
The Better Faith. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH D. POPE. 
Hath not my hand made all these things ?—AcrTs viii. 58. 


“Father, how were you pleased with the sermon 
to-day?” said Auna Heath, as she seated herself by 
her father’s side. 

“© Very well, my child. 
you ask the question? ” 

‘©No, I can hardly say that I was displeased, and 
yet [ do not find that unbounded gratification in lis- 
tening to the precise rhetoric and studied sermons of 
the Rev. Mr. Manning, which I think we have a right 
to expect from the spiritual teachings of a minister 
of the gospel.” 

* Perhaps,my child,the fault is in your own heart.” 

*© It may be so, father; but if my heart be wrong, 
I would fain correct it. I know not how it is, but I 
ever feel, after listening, as to-day, to the out-pour- 
ings of a doctrine so revolting to the human heart; a 
doctrine which teaches that a few, only, of the vast 
family of man will be permitted to approach the 
throne of the Invisible; that if all this be true, the 
mission of Christ must ever be unfulfilled. [f ever 
feel that the faith which has been taught me from 
childhood is imperfect, and ill calculated to satisfy 
the cravings of my soul. How can I be happy ina 
belief that causes my heart to bleed for the endless 
sufferings of fallen humanity. Oh, I cannot! My 
soul, aspires to something better and purer; a faith 
more lofty and divine; a bright and boly faith, which 
‘ will have all men to be saved.’ ” 

‘Anna, where do you find sentiment that savor so 
strongly of Universalism? ” 

** 1 find them in the sacred vine of the holy 
apostles. I find them in the truthful pages of the 
book of nature, and in my own heart.” 

“ Anna,” said Mr, Heath, kindly taking her hand 
in his own, * do calm yourself; you look so excited, 
and speak with so much impassioned earnestness, 
that you frighten me.” 

* Pardon ine, my father. 
because | feel deeply.” 

** How long have you felt thus deeply, and why 
have you not sooner spoken with me on this subject?” 

‘‘[T have not spoken to you before, for the reason 
that I feared your displeasure; and long, oh! very 
long, have I been made unhappy by this half-doubt- 
ing, half-believing state of mind. 

You remember, father, that it is little more than 
two years since Mary was called from us to find a 
home in heaven. Yes, in heaven—I feel that her 
pure spirit has found rest and holy: companion 
True, my sistet was not within the pale of the church, 





Were you displeased, that 


If I speak earnestly itis 





sunk in the lowest depths of vice. O! how iy sout 
revolted from the dark pictsre he drew of the con- 
dition of the miserable beings who had drawn upon 
themselves the wrath of an offended God! Jn re- 
viewing the mnocence and perity of ny departed sis- 
ter’s life, I felt if she had failed to gain the protec- 
tion of heaven, how impossible it would be tor me, 
or you, futher, to puss the portals closed to al) but a 
few. But my bleeding heart could not rest satisfied. 
with the dark creed of my ancestors. [ went out in- 
to the green fields and shady groves, and there be- 
neath the broad expanse of the arched heavens, amid 
the songs, of birds, the busy hum of insects, and the: 
flowing of pure, sparkling waters, searched—tot in 
vain—for evidences of God's love to man. Inthe 
varied notes of tiany thousand warblers, in the rust- 


ling leaves aad rippling stredms, there seemed to be- 


myriad voices whispering, ‘ Hath not my hand made 
ail these things?’ And there arose in my heart the 
ready response—yes, O, God, thou hust created them 
all, and thy name is Love. Many times I asked my- 
self, believing as I certainly did chat the attributes of 
God were all perfect, and acting in harmonious con- 
cert, how could I for a moment allow the unworthy 
thought to take possession of my mind, that he woul: 
suffer the greater portion of his children to perish in 
the inerciless waves of interminable woe. Oh, | have 
gleaned many beautiful things, father, from the pages. 
of nature and inspiration, and I feel that it wants but 
little to confirm me in a brighter and better faith than 
I cherished in days of yore.” 

* Never again, Anna, fear that I shall chide you 
for thinking for yourself. I, too, hdve many times 
felt all unhappy in the religion of my forefathers; 
but my mind ie been engroxsed by business, and | 
have not thought and felt as deeply as you appear to 
have done. I promise you, howevez, that I will not 
now carelessly dismiss the subject from my mind. 
Go to your room, my child, and pray to the God of 
purity to lead you in the paths of righteousness and 
truth.” 

Ah, that was a happy moment for Anna Heath! 
She had opened her mind to her father, and he had 
not frowned, but promised to reflect with her, and 
reflection she was sure would lead to conviction. 
Oh, yes; they should both become happy in a purer 
and better faith. 

But a few mornings after the foregoing conversa- 
tion, Anna and her futher were seated amid a throng 
of happy faces, eagerly listening to the glorious doc- 
trine of Universalism, as taught in the sacred desk, 
and a glowing picture did that young ininister draw 
of the character of God, and most eloquently did he 
portray the beauties of our pure and holy faith, 
Truth ever carries with it a holy and purifying influ- 
ence, and Anna and her father falt that they had been 
made better and happier by the exulted sentiments to 
which they had listened. 

“Oh,” said Anna, when again seated by their 

pleasant fireside, ‘a glorious discourse did we hear 
this morning, from the more glorious words of * him 
who spake us never man spake ’—‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God.’ Feel you not, 
father, as though a new existence had dawned upon 
your” 
” « Indeed, my child, my very soul was thrilled with 
the sublimity, eloquence and truthfulness of what we. 
heard. And even while listening to the eloquent, 
soul-atirring oe of the speaker, my thoughts 
wandered down the long vista of God’s eternal years, 
and in imagination I saw you, my daughter, by the 
joint influence of a father’s love and the sermon of 
the eloquent being before us, transformed, purified, 
glorified, till indeed through a ‘ pure heart’ you did 
verily ‘see God.’ And oh! as that gifted béing, was 
in accents harmonious as songs of eolian tones, 
sweeping the silken harp-strings of the soul, por- 
traying the glories of moral beauty, how gladly would 
| have pointed out, and canvassed’ with you the sub- 
lime sentiments so eloquently thrown before us!” 

Reader, think you Anna and her father were not 
confirmed in the pure and beautiful faith which will 
have all men to be saved? And believe you that the 
young minister who assisted and strengthened that 
confirmation, even though in preparing himself to 
do so, had . 

« O’er books consumed the midnight oil, 
Reap’d nof a rich reward for all his toil ! ” 





(From the Sabbath School Messenger. ) 
Charles Little; or, the Passionate Boy Reformed. 


Charles Little was what is often called a good boy, 
—that is, he was usually obedient to no a ee ‘at: 


tentive to his studies in’school, and kind gentle 


io his intercourse with e sisters, nd’ play 
mates. But be hal one gerious fault 16, bis charac 
ter. whieh hid Baan soe fh Shea tae 
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withstanding the untiring ‘efforts of his parents ‘to | 


eradicate, seemed to  geow with his growth.” Ie 
was a habit of getting angry, or falling into a passion 
as it is. termed, at ever inite occurrence contrary to 
his plaus or wishes. He had aot only been often re- 
proved and punished for this fault, but at times, when 
di to reflect, he trembled at the consciousness 
that he was becoming less able to conttol his temper 
when prevoked, and resolved wo reform. But this 
resolution was made in his own strength; be wished 
to correct this fault, because indulgence in it did not 
accord with his idea of what a noble-spirited boy 
should be. He did not consider that God, his Crea- 
tor, against whom be had sinned, looked upon bim, 
as a weuk and sinful child; that he pitied his weak- 
ness, and would impart to him strength to overcome 
this bad passion, if he looked to him. ‘Thus be con- 
tinued, resulving again aud again to do right until 
the date of the occurrence which I am about to relate. 
It was adovely moruing in the early part of May; 
Charles had worked very bard the afternvon previous 
to prepare a little plat of ground, which bis father 
had granted him the exclusive right of cultivating as 
he thought proper. Every thing had pussed very 
smoothly for several days, nothing had ruffled bis 
temper; he kad two or three times kept calm, and 
pleasant, when his little brother, in kis childish offi- 
ciousness to help, had hindered him in the prepar- 
ations of his garden, He bad began to flatter him- 
self that he was getting the mastery of his temper. 
He finished kis work, and retired at an early hour, 
that he might, as he said, give the sun a specimen of 
early rising: and as soon as the first rays of light 
gleamed in tke ‘*Eust,” he was merrily skipping along 
the gravel walk with his gardening tools over bis 
shoulder. ‘he dew-drops were glittering on each 
tiny leaf and blade of grass, anJ every tree and hedge 
were vocal with praise. Charles, too, felt that vigor 
and elusticity of spirits, which ever accompany early 
rising. He busied himself in setecting seed, and in 
preparing a border for flowers, for an early boquet 
tor his mother and elder sister, until he was called to 
breakfast. in passing through the long entry that 
led to the breakfast room, he thoaghtlessly sat down 
the little basket containing his papers of garden seeds. 
Before finishing his meal, he heard a gentle tap on the 
half closed doer, and rising to open it, who should he 
see but the little pet Lizzy, the youagest of the family, 
shaking the little basket which contained the open 
rs pe of seeds with great glee, uttering at sight of 
er brother a merry laugh, nut dreaming of the sad 
mischief she was doiag. Charles loved little Lizz. 
dearly, but at sight of his scattered seeds, bis anger, 
ere he was aware, got the better of his affection, and 
hastily seizing the basket, he slapped her little chub- 
by cheek, while her laughing eyes filled with tears, 
and she sobbed as if heart-broken. Charles rushed 
out of the house: he needed no parents’ voice to 
convince him that he had done wrong; there was a 
voice within which he could notsilence. He walked 
on, scarcely heeding whither he went, until he found 
himself in a little nook, which terminated a walk 
leading through his father’s garden. He threw him- 
self under the sh dow of a tree and wept. How 
changed to him was that beautiful Spring morning! 
‘The birds had not finished their early song, but were 
caroling in the branches over his head. The little 
brook at his feet was gliding peacefully on, and to its 
destination, while its slightly rippled surface sparkled 
in the snnbeuams which darted through the sweeping 
branches of thé willows on its margin. Every thing 
around, and above him, told of innocence and peace 
but there was no response in his troubled heart. He 
felt humbled when he thought of his oft-broken res- 
olution; and grieved when he thought of his unkind- 
ness to litthe Lizzy. After sitting a long time, some- 
times thinking it was of no use to try any more to 
overcome his faults; and again, resolving anew to do 
better, a something seemed to whisper, in the soft 
and balmy air which fanned his burning brow, ‘ Pray 
to God for strength to overcome this sin.” He knelt 
and prayed for assistance from above to become a 
good boy indeed. He arose, feeling less confidence 
in himself, but more in his Maker; and in retracing 
his.steps to the house, reflecting on the gracious in- 
fluence which bowed his heart and his knee to seek 
assistance from above, he repeated to himself again, 
—* Pray to God for strength to overcome this sin.” 
These words vrought vividly to his remembrance one 
who had been his Sunday school teacher, but had 
been dead several months, ‘This kind teacher had 
often prayed for Charles, and had patiently sowed 
the seeds of instruction, while he saw little evidence 
of moral improvement; yet now, after those efforts 
had ceased, the seed sown was springing up, and 
giving promise of fair and perfect fruit. In conclu- 
iag this account of Charles, we will say for the en- 
couragement of those little readers who, like him, 
are conscious of the fault of which we have spoken, 
in themselves,that he became, by patient watchfulness 
and prayer to Goi, all that-his dearest and best friends 
could desire. Sitow eos \AnE. 





(From the Albany Evening Journal). 
The Old Brandy Bottle, 
You old brandy bottle, I’ve loved you so long, 
You've been a false friend to me; 
When [ met with you first [ was healthy and strong, 
And handsome, as handsome could be; 
I had plenty of cash in my pocket and purse, 
And my cheeks were as red as a rose, 
And the day when I took you, for better or worse, 
I'd a beautiful aquiline nose. 


But now, only see! 1’m a sight to behold— 
I look hke unto one almost dead; 
You might think [ was a hundred years old, 
When I’m raising my hand to my head; 
For it trembles and shakes like the earth when it quakes, 
And I’m always spilling my tea, 
And wherever I speak I make awful mistakes, 
Till every one’s laughing at me. 


The ladies don’t love me, and this I can trace 
To the loss of my aquiline nose; 

Like an overgrown strawberry stuck on my face, 
Still longer and larger it grows; 

And I haven't a cent in my pocket and purse, 
And my clothes are all ragged and turn— 

Oh, you old brandy bottle, you’ve been a sad curse, 
And I wish I had never been born. 


You old brandy bettle, I'll love you no more, 
You've ruined my body and soul; 

I'll dash you to pieces—and vow from this hour 
To give up both you and the bowl. 

I'll now go and sign—1 can surely do worse, 
On that pledge all my hopes I'll repose, 

And I'll get back my money in pocket and purse, 
I'll get back my beautiful nose. 





A Geographical and Historical Enigma, 


I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 8 11 146 2, is an ancient settlement in Massa- 
chusetts, formerly celebrated for a terrible delusion, 
but now for the rational deportment of its citizens. 

My 19 5 413, is a place celebrated for the display 
of naval skill and gallantry in 1813. 

My 1411 8 14 28 9 21 6, is the name of a river in 
Vermont, and of several others in America. 

My 24 18 11 25 4 16 17, is the name of a town in 
Vt., Muss., Ooun., N. ¥., two in Pa., three in Ohio. 

My 3102375151 8,is a name given to cham- 
paign regions in the United States. \ 

My 12 1 208 6 14, is the name of a bay on the east 
shore of lake Champlain. 

My 28 14 14 19 16, is the name of a person cele- 
brated for bis agency in the early settlement of Ver- 


mont, and for bis noble daring in the cause of his 


country. 

My 22 23 5 25, is the name of a Revolutionary 
patriot, the first commander of the American army, 

My $ 18 16 16, is the name of a person celebrated 
for his piety, and for measurestto promote peace in 
society. 
My 11 25 28 2 20, is the name of several distin- 
guished statesmen of the United States. 

My 1611819 16171411 16 25, is the country 
where slavery was first abolished by law. 

My 18 11 5 10 6 16, is the name of a patriot who 
early fell a martyr to the cause of human freedom. 

My whole is a sentiment which the history of our 
country evidently corroborates. 

Answer next week. E. B. 


nw 
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Quaint TrutuH.—My dear triends—I -believe and 
disbelieve a good many things which I don’t think it 
necessary to mention, but I helieve this: That if you 
don’t grow anv better as you grow older, the little stock 
of happiness vou now have on hand will gradually de- 
crease, till finaily it is all wasted away like the fra- 
grance of a flower. You will fall into bad habits and 
become morally as mouidy as old cheese that has lain 
in a damp cellar for a monthof Sundays, and you will 
drop to the ground like a summer apple, rotten as soon 
as ripe.—Dow Jr. 





Cuurcn Pews.—In the practice of politely bowing 
strangers out of a pew, where there is still room to 
spare, is there nota lack of even worldly courtesy? 
Have you not mistaken the pew sir? blandly said one 
of these Sunday Chesterfields, as with emphatic grace- 
fulness he opened the door. I beg pardon replied the 
stranger, rising; I fear | have. P mistook it for a 
Christian’s. 





Temperance pois wood on the fire, flour in the bar- 
rel, meat in the tub, vigor in the budy, intelligence ia 
the brain.and spirit in the whole composition of man. 





Scanpat.—No one loves to tell a tale of scandal, 
etcept to ‘him that loves'to hear it; learn, then, to 
check and rebuke the detracting tongue, by showing 
that you do not listen to it with pleasure. 





THE WATCHMAN: 
_ ELI BALLOU, Réitor. oe 
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Theological Controversy.—No. 18, 
MR. BALLOU TO MR. MASON. 

Dear Sir,—There is certainly an unusual quantity of 
words in your last letter; but, as to the argument, I 
would almost as lief give it to my readers without any 
reply from me, as not; because, you do not advance a 
step in the discussion, and there is not a new proof of 
any kind in your ocean of verbosity, I shall, however, 
briefly notice a few points. You seem determined aot 
to make the least effort to prove your application of 
Matt. xxv. 46, to the immortal state. The fact is you 
feel your impotence on that point, and dare not make on 
attempt,lest you expose your weakness. You do not un- 
dertake to maintain that aion commonly meana the mate- 
rial world inthe N.T. You know that kosmos is the Greek 
word for world—that world is an uncommon meaning of 
aion, and that, age is its proper meaning. Urge no 
more about the diseiple’s inquiring for the end of the 
world, in Matt. xxiv. 3! L have denied repeatedly, that 
aionios is used in an ‘* accommodated’? sense, and asked 
you to show that it is so used, but you still continue to 
assume this point, contrary to every rule of logic and 
every principle of honorable controversy! I have pray- 
ed that it isan indefinite term, and that, the extent of 
duration signified by it, is, in all cases, to be determined 
by the nature of the subject. Ihave shown by orthodox 
authority, that the ‘‘lileral import’’ of aion &e., is ““du- 
ration or continuance of time but with GREAT VARIETY, 
and that, it is mach more frequently used in an indefinite 
than an infinite sense.””, Why do you nat notice my ci- 
tation from Dr Parkhurst, the author of the Hebrew and 
Greek Lexicons? Is he unworthy of your notice? You 
have, indeed, asserted, that, ‘* the literal meaning of 
aioon is ever-enduring, time that rans on but never runs 
out’’; but you have not proved your assertion true; and 
as you have allowed that the nature of the subject must 
determine the extent of duration signified by this word. 
in the various places where it is used, [ now call upon 
you again, to show from the. natare of the punishment, 
that aionios means endless when applied to it. Show 
this, or concede your defeat. I do not know of any 1ea- 
sons, why this word should signify endless, when applied 
to punishment, more than when applied to the earth, the 
Aaronic priesthood and many other things. 

You try to make it appear that Josepbus’s expression, 
“‘aidios eirgmos,”’ is of the same force as kolasin aion- 
ion in Matt. xxv. 46, but the fact is, aidios is the word 
Josephus generally used for endless, and he commonly 
used aionios in a limited sense. His usage of the terms, 
will show this fact. If aidios is composed of aei and dios, 
divine, then, it is etymologically a stronger term thaa 
aionios. I am not positive about this, but shall be con- 
tent to rest the matter on usage. 

I pass what you say about ‘* poor Judith’’ without re- 
mark, as it is worth nothing, because you do not show 
that her language means future misery. 

When you show that the book of Enoch was written ia 
the same language that the Savior spoke, and quote from 
it the phrase ‘‘kolasin aionion,’’ as meaning future pun- 
ishment, then, your argument on that point will amount 
to something, and not till then. I have admitted that 
the Pharisees believed in endless torment; but denied 
that Christ used the same language that they used to 
express their doctine, and you have not yet proved that 
he did, Christ cautioned his disciples to beware of the 
doctrines of the Pharisees—i. e. doctrines of mea, not 
contained in the Old Tes. The Phatisees did not learn 
the doctrine of endless torments from the Old Tes., but 
from the Payans. They were mad at Christ’s preaching 
and opposed his teaching,on the same principles that Par 
tialists now oppose Universalists. They called him “a 
wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners,”’ &c.; 
while ** the common people heard him gladly, and won- 
dered at the gracious words that proceeded out of his 
mowth.’? The Pharisees had all the characteristics of 
Partialists; while Jesus Christ was universal: in every 
sense of the word. He taught that God was a Univer- 
sal. Father—-mankind « universal brotherhood; and ** the 
gospel, glad tidings of great joy which shall-be to ald - 
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people;’’ His was a spirit of universal benevolence.— 

His ttuth; his labots, his safferings and death, his mis- 
sion, his atonement, his promises and invitations, his 
moral code and the object of his enterprise, were all in 
accordance only with universal principles. Christ was no 
Partialist in any sense. He testified that he ‘‘came to 
SAVE THE. WOLRD,”’’ and John said, ‘* We have seen 
and do testify that the Father sent the Son to be THE 
SAVIOR of THE WORLD.” 1 Johniy. 14. Will he 
accomplish the object of his mission? or will he fail ? 

EF still maintain, that the usus' loguendi of the Old Tes- 
tament is the best guide to an interpretation of the, lan- 
guage of the New Testament. I believe Prof. Stuart 
agrees to this, for he says, ‘‘though the words 7 the 
New Testament are Greek, the idiom is Hebrew.’’ Let 
the expressions of the New Testament, which you un- 
derstand to teach endless misery, be interpreted by simi- 
lar expressions in the Old Testament—in Moses and the 
Prophets,—and they will fail to establish your doctrine. 

I’'knew what Horne says of the date of the Targums, 
but the more modern, best German critics give them a 
later date. Dr. Jhan thinks Jonathan's Targum, a col- 
lection of the interpretations of several Jearned men, 
made toward the end of the third century, and contain- 
ing some of a much older date. Eichhorn says, that 
Jonathan certainly lived later than the birth of Christ; 
and judging from his style, his fables, his perversions of 
the prophecies concerning the Messiah, and from the 
profound silence of the early Jews and Christian Fathers, 
he concludes that his compilation cannot have been 
made before the fourth:century.”” Berthold fixes it in 
tbe second or third century of the Christian era. ‘* With 
thése goneral conclusions, it is said that Bauer likewise 
agrees; and some critics have referred the work to as 
late a period as the seventh or eigth century.”’ See Uni. 
Expos. ii. 368, where reference to the authorities is made. 

I shall now offer some reasons why, aionios does not 
signify endless when applied to punishment. 

1. Because divine punishment is not revengeful, but 
Fatherly correction or chastisement, and at the same 
time, exemplary. Kolastn, in Matt. xxv. 46, signifies 
correction or chastisement, according to Grotius and W}t- 
tenbach, and even you have not yet denied this. Cor- 
rective punishment is, in its own nature, limited in dura- 
tion. See Heb. xii. 6—11. 

2. The promises of God teach universal salvation, and 
** the law is not against the promises.’’ Gal. iii. 21. 

3. God says, He ‘will not cast off forever’’—that he 
«will not contend forever nor be always wroth, lest the 
spirit should fail before him, and the souls he has made.” 
Isa. Ivii. 16. 

4. He says, * He is good unto all and his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works.”’ It is difficult to see how 
he was good in creating any to be endlessly miserable, 
and impossible to understand how his ‘* tender mercies” 
are:over an ‘* endless hell’’! 

5. The fact, that the doctrine of unceasing torments is 
not contained in the Old Testament—that, it is no part of | 
the penalty of the moral law as laid down by Moses— 
that, four thousand years rolled off and men were ex- 
posed to an endless hell, all this while, if it be true, and 
yet God did not reveal it—that, this doctrine was first 
taught in the fables of the. Heathen,—I say, all these 
considerations constitute a strong presumptive proof of 
the utter falsity of the doctrine. Dr. Jhan Says, ‘* We 
have not authority, therefore, decidedly to say, that any 
other motives were held out to the ancient Hebrews to 
pursue the good and avoid the evil, than those which 
were derived from the rewards and punishments of this 
life.’* Biblical Arch. 8e¢. 314. Dr. Geo. Campbell says, 
‘« It is plain that in the Old Testament the most profound 
silence is observed in regard to the state of the dead, 
their joys, or sorrows, happiness, or misery.” 

6. The Bible says, ‘** Also unto thee, O Lord belongeth 
mercy, for thou readerest unto every man according to 
his work.’? Ps. Ixii. 12. But, is it not absurd to say, 
** Unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy for thou render- 
est’’ endless misery “‘ unto every man according to his 
work! The benevolent apostle to the Gentiles says, 
**Alexander the copersmith did ine much evil,’’ and then 
prays, “The Lord reward him aecording to his works,”’ 
2 Tim. iv. 14. If endless misery was according to his 
works, then Paul prayed for the infliction of unending 
torture!! Do you pray God to inflict endless wretchedness 
on any of mankind? Do you pray that He will reward 

sianers gccording to their works? If not, the inference 








is, that Paul did not believe in unmerciful, interminable 
suffering, while you hold this doctrine as the sine qua 
non of Christianity itself. He believed that. God's pun- 
ishment is parental chastisement, hence the reasonable- 
ness of his prayer. 

7. This apostle also speaks of Hymeneus and Alex- 
ander, being delivered unto satan (the christian adversa- 
ry) that they may learn not to blaspheme... 1 Tim. i. 20, 
How would it sound to hear an endless misery ‘preacher, 
talking of persons being delivered to satan that they 
might learn not to blaspheme!. The fact is, according to 


your view, God’ delivers sinners unto satan, that they 


may ‘* learn to blaspheme’’! more and more, and curse 
his name to all eternity!—nay, when their day of proba- 
tion has closed, they are ound to sin and blaspheme 
God by a law of necessity which God himself has made! 

He then prohibits their repentance—closes up the foun- 
tain of his mercy, and is no longer gracious to them! He 
makes men free-agents long enough for them to deserve 
endless torture, and commence to suffer it, and then, they 
are mere ‘* machines’’ all the rest of eternity! They 
are sentenced to an endless hell, by a God of Love, and 
compelled to sin on eternally—their reformation or obe- 
dience prohibited, that they may deserve eternal torment 
—and this is called justice!!—ana after all, justice will 
never be any nearer satisfied, in their punishimeat, than 
it was when they first began to suffer!! What a horrid 
picture this endless misety is! It outrages reason, de- 
monizes the character of God, clothes all heaven in 
mourning, and fills the universe with darkness and wo! 

I Would simply like to inquire what are your cogita- 
tions about Solomon’s statement, that, ‘* the wicked and 
the sinner shall be recompensed in the earth’’? also, 
how you reconcile the idea that, moral death and natu- 
ral death are a part of the penalty of the law, and both 
suffered in this world—with your doctrine of salvation, 
forgiveness, probation, and a day of judgment? All 
sinners do actually suffer both these deaths. Are we 
punished, and actually suffer a part of the penalty of the 
law, before we are judged and sentenced? Are we 
saved from suffering the entire penalty of ghe law? Are 
any excused from dying a fatural death? How is this, 
if natural death isa part of the penalty of the moral 


law? 
(To be continued.) 


Concluding Remarks 
On J.M. BaALLou's ARTICLE OF LAST WEEK. SEE 
CURRENT VOL., P, 315. 

If your view about Christ’s praying for his murderers 
be correct, instead of saying, ** Father forgive them,” 
&e., he should have said forgive such only as will be 

** converted on the day of Pentecost and soon after this 
event.”’ If all of them were then converted, then he 
prayed for all; if a parf of them were then converted, 
he prayed for only a part; and, if none of them were 
then converted, then he prayed for none of them!! Such 
is the absurd view you take of the prayer of Christ, 
which has no limitation, nor condition, expressed or im- 
plied. 

Certainly, I regard the declaration, ‘*God hath con- 
cluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy 
upon all,’’ a proof, that * He will have saving, eternal 
mercy upon all sinners without exception.’’ God has but 
one kind of mercy, and that is, ‘‘saving, elernal mercy,”’ 
and this mercy he exercises to all, Who ever heard be- 
fore the implication that God has two kinds of mercy!— 
one kind that is “saving and eternal,”’ and the other 
not! Paul says, ‘* But God who is rich in mercy, for the 
great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us,’’ &c. Eph. ii. 4, 5,— 
I do not see how either ‘‘ death in sins,’’ or physical 
death, can change or limit the saving, eternal mercy of 
Him who is infinite Love. 

You regard the expression, ‘So ali Israel shall be 
saved,’ as being limited by the expression, ‘‘All are not 
Israel that are of Israel.”” The general character of Is- 
rael, at that time, was that of unbelievers. See Rom. x. 
1—3, and 19, 21. Chap. xi. 7—10 and 26. There was, 
however, ‘‘a remnant then saved according to the elec- 
tion of grace,’” Rom. xi. 5. Hence, “All are not Isra- 
el [i. e. unbelievers] “that are of the house of Israel.”’ 
Israel, asa general thing, were then unbelievers; but 
there were a few who were not of Israel, or of this gen- 
eral character, Such appears to me to be the meaning 
of this text. Paul’s: desire and prayer for Jerael was 


that they might be saved. This implies that Israel wag 
not then saved. It was Israel that had ‘‘stumbled, fal- 
len,”? and were *‘cast away,’? and “the receiving” of the 
same Israel, again, shall be ** life from‘the dead,”’ v, 15, 
Verses 25—32 inclusive of chapter 3 xi clearly state, that 
that. part of Israel then blinded shall finally come in, that 
“All Israel shall be saved.’ **As: it is written there 
shall ‘come out of Zion the’ Deliverer, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob, for this is my covenant un- 
to them when I shall take away their sins.’’ This could 
not mean saving the right » but » or wicked, 
unbelieving, blinded, sinful Israel. |The apostle closes 
this chapter by teaching this universal trath, viz., * For 
of God ate all things, and through Him are all things, 
and to God are all things, to whom be glory forever.’’— 
As Dr. Clarke says, **Of him, as the original Designer 
and Author; and py him, as the prime and efficient 
cause; and anto Him, as the wltimale end for the mani- 
festation of his eternal glory and goodness, are all things 
in universal nature, through the whole compass of time 
and eternity.”? That all things are of God and tend to 
Him again, is consistent only with Universalism. 

I will answer your question about the full exercise of 
God's goodness, wisdom and power,”? &c. by asking 
another. If the full exercise of God’s goodness, wisdom 
and power does not prevent ** the elect’’ from dying sin- 
ful and imperfect, will the exercise of these attributes ef- 
fectually hinder them from remaiing sinful and imper- 
fect after death ? 

You say, ‘** The time will come under Christ’s media- 
torial reign, when the vilest of the vile shall confess him 
Lord to the glory of God the Father.’’ Does not a con- 
fession of this kind, which. results from a mediatorial 
work, imply the reconciliation of those who make it ?— 
Paul says, a// shall thus confess, and it is not said, some 
shall confess willingly and others unwillingly. The im- 
plication is, that all confess alike. Would an unwilling 
confession of Jesus as Lord, from rebellious sinners in 
hell, be ‘*lo the glory of God the Father’’? The apostle 
says, that “‘no mau can say, that Jesus is the Lord but 
by the Holy Spirit.*’ 1 Cor. xii. 3. If, then, ** no man 
can call Jesus Lord’’ but by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and, all are to call him so finally, it follows that 





and, for all thus to confess him Lord, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit will certainly be * to the glory of God 
the Father.”” ** And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself, be subject to 


all in all,’? 1 Cor, xv, 28,. Christ came to reconcile the 
world, all things, to God, hence; to be subdued unto 
Christ is the same as being reconciled to him or to God, 
He subdues hard hearts, by truth and love—by the Holy 
Spirit—by afflictions and punishment. All who are saved 
are subdued o1 subject.to Christ. All things, which were 
ever not subdued or not subject to him, are to becume 
subdued or subject unto him. It is not said, that a part 
are to be willingly subdued and the rest unwillingly. 
The implication is, that all are subdued or subject alike, 
or in like manner, This cannot mean ah unwilling sub- 
jection, because the same Greek word is rendered subject 
and applied to Christ, which is rendered subdued and ap- 
plied to all things. 1t cannet mean an unwilling subjec- 
tion, because ‘* God”? is then to be ‘‘ ALL IN ALL,”’ in 
a sense, in which he is not now allinall. ‘* God is love.”’ 
Hence, when God is all in all, love will be all in all! 
God is pure, holy and happy; hence, when God is ‘‘all in 
all,” purity, holiness and happiness, will be all in all! 
So may it be, Lord Jesus—Amen ! 


“Star rin the West.” aS 


This excellent Universalist paper has just entered on 
its 9th volume. It is now enlarged to nearly the size of 
the Trumpet—the paper is fine and white—the type en- 
tirely new—the appearance. first rate. In short, it isa 
‘* Star of the first magnitude,’’ and while the “* Star’? in 
the East has set in the ‘* Gospel Fountain,”’ the ** Star 
in the west” is rising higher, and approaching the zenith 
of its glory. It is edited by Br. John A. Gurley, assisted 
by Br. E. M. Pingree, aad contains a youth’s department, 
conducted by ‘' Friend Abel.’? Such names are a suf- 
ficrent guaranty of the ability and usefulness of the pa- 
per. The Star is published by John A. Gurley at Cincih- 
nati, Ohio, and sold for $2. per year, in advance—filty 
cents added, if not paid within six months. . May it guide. 
many a wanderer to the ‘Sua of Rightevemess,” hone! 
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all will then be under the influence of the Holy Spirit;, 


him that did put all things under him that God may be, 
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¥ Universalist Quarterly, 
“ ‘The April No. of this valuable periodical is received. 
“We are right glad its enterprising and generous pablish- 
er has determined to proceed with another Vol., which 
commenced, indeed, on January last, the No. for which 
anonth was,noticed by us at the time. The contents of 
‘this number are as follows: 
The White Mountains, by H. Ballou, 2d. 
The Death Penalty, by M. Ballou. 
Uses of Evil, by T. B. Thayer. 
The Christ of the Gospels, &c., by E, H. Chapin. 
Religion and the Pine Arts, by ‘8.”” 
Medicine for the Heart, by Luella Jane Bartlett Case. 
Literary Notices. 





DevicaTions.—The dedication of the Universalist 
Meeting-House at Sandusky, Cataraugus county, N. Y., 
took place on Wednesday the 1ith of Feb. last. Ser- 
moa by Br. T. L. Clark. 

The new Universalist Church, at Juliet, Will county, 
Hil, was dedicated on Wednesday evening, Feb, 18. 
Sermon, by Br. Dean, pastor of the society. 

Br. D. P. Bailey was ordained at Warrenville, Lll., on 
the evening of Dec. 31. Setmon, by Rounseville. The 
ordination of Br. G. W. Lawrence took place at Aarora, 
ill,, on the evening of Jan. 6th. Sermon, by Br, Pin- 
gree, from Isa. xii, 10. ‘ 

Br. Wm. Fishbough having removed from New Haven 
to New York city, desires all letters, &c. intended for 
him to be directed accordingly. 

Br. 0. A. Skinner, of Boston, has entered on his duties 
as Pastor of the Orchard St. Church in the city of New 
York. We congratulate the Society upon this occasion. 

We learn that Br. L. S. Everett has resigned his office 
as Pastor of the Universalist Society in Salem, Mass. 





We hereby acknowledge the receipt of a pamphlet 
containing a sermon delivered’by Rev. Lemuel B. Mason, 
Pastor of the Universalist Seciety in Lebanon, N. H., at 
the funeral of James Willis, Esq., on Sunday, March 8, 
1846. We have not yet found:time to read it through 
regularly, bat if it is as good a production as the sermon 
from the sume author, which we give on our first page 
this week, it is worthy of attention and all commendation. 


ne Ore 


The Orthodox folks and papers in New York are ob- 
jecting to ‘Combe on .the Constitution of Man’’ and 
**Austin’s Voice to Youth,’’ being used any longer as a 
part of the ‘* Common School Library,’’ on the ground 
that these books contain Infidel sentiments. We should 
like to seé what infidel sentiment can be found in the 
“Voice to Youth.’? Whew! Wonder if the *‘Observer’’ 
1s not growing quite Jealous! 





PAA ARS SRA SN Y 


We tender our thanks to the Hon. Wm. Upham, and 
Hon. Paul Dillingham for a number of public documents, 
they have sent us, 


A correspondent desires to know, if R. S. gave us the 
imfurmation we published last week as it regards the state 
of our cause in South Woodstoek and Hartland. We say 
unequivocally, that he did not. 


A RRARARAASAARAASAR LAS - 


Did Christ’s personal ministry in the flesh continue 
** six years,’’ as stated by Mr. Mason? 
Did the translators, render hemeran, ‘the day’’ in Acts 


| The steamboats on Lake Ctiamplain commenced 
their regular trips on Monday of last week. The 
water was let into the New York. canals on the 16th 
instant, 





"T'ue Ituaca Aspvction Case.—lIt is reported that 
a box, containing the wife and. child of Ruloff, who 
was recently sentgnced to State Prison for ten years, 
for their abduction, has been washed’ ashore trom 
the Cayuga Lake, near Ithaca, and that the bodies, 
although badly mangled, have been recognized. 





Appointments. 


PPP LIPO APPLIED DL 





Br, Warren is to preach in Eagt Calais on the 4th Sun- 
day in April. 

Universalist preaching may be expected at Richmond 
Meeting-House the 3d Sabbath in April, and at Jericho 
Academy the 4th, 

Br. V. G. Wheelock appoints to preach at East Calais 
the 3d Sabbath in April. 

Br. S. Wakefield will preach in Westford the 4th Sab- 
bath in April. 


Br. E. Garfield will preach at East Barnard the 4th 
Sunday in April; at East Bethel the Ist Sunday in May 
and in Royalton the 2d Sanday in'May. 


Br. R. Streeter will preach in Tunbridge, next Sabbath. 
— 


__ 








Married. 


In this village, April 10th, by Rev. E. J. Scott, Mr. 
Lewis Barter with Miss Jane E. Wolcott. 

In this town, April 16th, by Rev. A. G. Button, Mr. 
Joseph Gould, with Miss Roxana Gray, 

In Charlotte, April the 8th, by Rev, Mr. Driver, Mr. 
Henry Allen of Richmond, and Misg, Laura A. Foot of 
Potsdam N. Y. 

In Springfield, on the the 29th ult., by Rev. G. W. 
Bailey, Mr. Emery W. Parker. of Ludlow, to Miss Nan- 
cy M. Hayward, of 8S. Also, in Cavendish, the 12th 
mr Mr. Melvin Wright to Miss Catherine Carlton, both 
of C. 

In Strafford, April 2d, by Rev. S. C. Eaton, Mr. Alfred 
A. Burnham and Miss Percy E. Wood, both of S. 








In this town, April 14th, Mrs. Persis Cutler, wife of 
Mr. John Cutler, aged 72. 

In Rockingham, March 14th, Mr. Joseph Marsh, aged 
77 years. 

In Calais, April 18th, Mr, Abijah Wheelock, aged 82 
nearly, He was one of the first settlers of that town, 
and moved his household furniture and one of bis chil- 
dien into that then wilderness country, on a hand sled in 
March 1789. The snow was then three feet deep, cov- 
ered with a hard crust. On this his wife walked all the 
way fiom Montpelier and carried her infant child in her 
arms. He was a man of integrity and well respected by 
his fellow citizens. We are informed that in faith he was 
a Universalist and departed in, peace, having a hope of | 
immortal rest for all, Ep. 

In Vershire, Feb’y 26, 1846, Lucinda, daughter of Na- 
than P. and Bethire Prescott, aged 3 years. 

In Strafford, March 8, 1846, Joseph Allen, son of Jo- 
seph and Rath Clough, aged 2 years and 6, months. 

Now these little sufferers rest [Their beauteous forms array’d | 
On their pityingSavior’s breast, shall be 
He shall wipe off every tear, jin the robes of spotless purity— | 
Every trace of sorrow here— |Henceforth He will give them | 
The path of death and darkness} rest 
trod. {of God ;|In their home among the blest. 
They'll stand before the throne 5. 'C.' E. 

In Vershire, March 21, 1846, David Carlton, aged 83. | 
Br. Carlton was a soldier in the war of the Revolution, 
and im early life removed to Vermont from Bradford, | 
Mass., his native place. It is worthy of remark, that in-| 
the course of a long life, and in the transaction of much 
business, he never took an occasion of resorting toa 








xvii. 31, as intimated by Mr. Mason? 


AA AA WAR RA AARA AAA A 


Br. Streeter’s articles, next week. 


| 


| 








The Senate of the United States has passed a res- 
olution instructing the President to notify Great Brit- 
ain, at such time as he mey think proper, that the | 
joint occupancy of the Oregon Territory by the two} 
governments, must close in twelve months from the 
time. such, notice is given. ‘The vote in the Senate 
stood 40 for and 14 against -the resolution. As the| 
Senate amended the Houserresolution on this sub-| 
ject, by striking out all after the word Resolved, and 
substituted its own, the resolution must now go) 
to the House for its concurrence. We think it pro- 


bable that the House will concur, but not certain, as 
we notice that Calhoun, Webster, McDuffie, &c., 


voted for this notice, while Cass, Hannegan and oth- 
ers of the strong 54° 40! men, voted against it, im its 
present form, 








'by all who knew him, and tenderly beloved by his de- 
| erepit wife, (who will soon follow him to the spirit land,) 


court of justice to obtain his rights. He was respected 


and by a large circle of children, and grandchildren, who 
deeply feel their loss. He lived in the enjoyment of the 
good things of this world—ever mindful of the Giver— 
and died in the possession of the Christian’s hope. To 
him the following lines are peculiarly applicable. 
‘He died not when the martial smoke 
Of battle hung around him— 
He fell not by the sabre’s stroke, 
Nor has the torn flag bound hiw. 
War’s sulphury cloud away was driven 
While his spirit beld its course to Heaven. 


He died ia peace, at his own fire-side, 
In the fulness of years and honor, 
In the land which enjoyed, in the height of pride, 
The rights which his arm had won her, 
The graven stone to the great may rise, 
But hts prouder trophies are weeping eves.”’ S. C.F. 
In Bangor, N. ¥., on, the 7th .inst., Mr... James Bar- 
num, aged 66 years. Mr. B. was one of the first settlers 
in town, and the numerous cencourse of neighbors and 
friends, who attended at his burial and sympathised with 
the bereaved, is the best evidence of his integrity and 
worth, BE. A. H. 





In Malone, N. Y., omthe 9th ulf.jafier a painful and 
ar enya sickness, Caroline C., daughter of Eleazer 

ishop, aged 19 years. , 
O, weep not for her, though your loss you deplore, 
She’s drank to the dregs of Earth’s chali¢e of woes; 
Weep not, but rejoice that her sorrow’s are o’er, 
nd the grief-stricken spirit has found its repose. 


Lik2 the zephyr of morning her voice died away, 
Though not to retarn in sweet cadence again, 
But the long night ie has brightened to day, 
And she tanes her loud harp-strings to glory’s high strain. 
E. A. H 


In Bethel, April 4th, Augusia C. wife of Geo. Towns- 
end and daughter of Jonathan Marsh, Esq., aged 26.— 
Mrs. Townsend was a firm believer in the Christian reli- 
gion which enabled het to bow submissively to the will 
of God. About a week before she died, she conversed 
freely arid calmly relative to her approaching dissolution 
—made arrangements about her funeral, and exhorted 
her husband and parents to be resigned and not mourn as 
those who have no hope. May the merey of God com- 
fort the bereaved and sorrowing relatives. E. G. 











READING FOR ALL HOURS! 


WHE late fire in the building occupied by the Subscriber 

has occasioned an entire re-arrangement of his business, 
and a large number of volumes of the Ladies Repository have 
been gathered and are stitched in printed covers and trimmed 
in a neat style, and are offered at the low price of seventy five 
cents a volume! No book for family reading can be tound con- 
taining a greater and- healthier variety than these volumes, 
comprising the 4th, 5th, 6th, Tthy 8th, 9th, 10th. 11th, 12th, and 
13th volumes,—which our constant subscribers have considered 
among the most interesting of the entire series. ‘They will 
truly afford Reading for Ail Hours, and none can fail to value 
them as true companions, peculiarly suited to the home circle, 


where all tastes are to be suited, and an impression favorable 
to virtue is desirable. 


These volumes have hitherto always been sold at $2, and 
they are now pot at the very low price of 75 cents, because 
they should be circulated and the room they occupy is needed. 

Hereafter, no larger edition of the Repository will be pub- 
lished than the subscription list requires, and therefore no 
volumes will be lefton hand. Only by subscribing in season 
can they be had. The volumes now offered will make an ex- 
cellent addition to School. Teachers’, and Social libraries, 
oe will richly rapay the expenditure incurred in purchasing 
them. 

‘Those who desire to avail themselves of the offer here made, 
are requested to send immediately for what they wish, espe- 
cially those who are anxious to obtain the series of volumes. 
Even in this day of cheap Books, these volumes are among the 
cheapest, while at the same time they are valuable, not of mo- 
mentary ioterest, but reading for all ae 

These volumes can be sent by mail at the small expense of 
25 cents, their weight being 24.0unces each. 


A. TOMPKINS, 
Boston, April 1, 1846. [41 3m] 38 Cornhill. 


BETTER THAN EVER! 


i bw late fire in the building occupied by the Sabseriber, 
has occasioned a thorough change in the Stock of his 
store, and he is now ready to answer with promptness the or- 
ders of his customers and friends, in all the variety of Denom- 
inational, Theological, and Sabbatn School and Social Library 
books. He has new editions of the numerous works published 
by himself, and can furnish them in all desirable quantities at 
the lowest prices. This estabiisment was 
THE FIRST SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY 

for the Universalist denomination, and the original design of 
guthering acceptable and useful works has been carried out 
with an unabating energy and diligence. This is a deparment 
in which Experience is of peculiar value, as there are so many 
books with prepossessing pretentions, which are dnsuitable for 
a place in our Sabbath School libraries, embracing, as they do, 











sentimerts which injuriously modify their moral influence, and 
thus counteract the labor of the Teacher. Personal devotiwa, 
for many years, to this depa:tment ot his business, gives the 
Subscriber a peculiar claim upon those who are anxious to 
secure the best publications tor School and other Libraries, 
especially where butsmall sams are to be expended. making 
the excellence of the books peculiarly important. The Sub- 
scriber has an acquaintance with juvenile works, and his facil- 
ities for Dbtaining the best, beyond any other person in Beston, 
and hesitates not to say that he can select to, the best advantage 
for any Society, whether the sum to be expended is sm1ll or 
large, heaving it always with the persons purchasing to retain 
or exchange, with perfect freedom, the selection sent. Libra- 
rians, or Committees wilt please be careful to send, 1. 1A 
cotalogue of books in their library; 2. The sum to be expend- 
ed; and3. The average ages of the Scholars for whom the 
books are intended. Where volumes are desired for Teachers’ 
library or department, let the fact be stated, and the books will 
be selected accordingly. in this department of his business. 
the Subscriber relies upon his peculiar and extensive facilities 
to answer all orders with the fullest satisfaction. He has sup- 
plied bundreds of libraries year after year and solicits orders 
to any amount. {[} All orders should be sent directly to bim, 
to insure the most advantageous returns. ' 

A TOMPKINS’ 

38. Cornkali 





Boston, April 1, 1846. [41 3m} 
ARESH FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN AND FLOW- 
ER SEEDs.—Just recieved at the AGRICULTURAL - 


WAREROOM, a large and anusual variety of the above seeds, 
consisting in part of 
50 Bush. SEED WHEAT, 
25 do SPRING RYE, 
50 do PEAS, 4 varieties, 
BEANS. 15 do 
Herds Grass and Clover, bos 
Sogar Beet, Field Carrot and Rutabaga by the ‘bow 
FLOWER SEEDS, 40 vatieties.. Also, 7 ey 
150 Bush. POTATOES... . iia od 
=a Seperict Massachusetts Ploughs of several Kinds ahd b 
great variety 5! Farming utensils, 4. W. HOWES: 
March 25, 1846, aw: 
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Poetry. 





( Original, ) 
The Mother to her Infant. 
Dear treasure of love—I behold in thy eyes, ° 
The hue of thy own native region—the skies, 
And O, that thy mother might keep that fair brow 
As free from dark passion and sorrow as now. 


But the mists of the world may obscure thy pure mind, 
In the meshes of sin thy soul may be confined— 

‘Thy pathway througi. life may be hard and uneven, 
Yet, pnre as thou rt now, I shall meet thee in Heaven. 


Ah, well I remember a sweet cherub face— 

A form all replete with pure infantile grace— 

A voice, whose soft tones to my heart ever came 
With a thrill of delight as it uttered my name. 


O, years have passed by since that voiee died away, 
And that form, so beloved, is now wrapt in decay, 
And earth is less bright, but Heaven is more fair 
Since my own blessed cherub is waiting me there. 


Kind Father, IT thank thee—each boon from above, 

But shows forth thy goodness and strengthens my love, 

And should I again feel thy chastening red— 

Still—still will I trust thee, my Father and God. 
Evansville N. Y. 


The True Nobility. 


BY PROFESSOR UPHAM. 
What constitutes the true Wobility? 
Not wealth, nor name, nor outward pomp, nor power; 
Fools have them all—and vicious men may be 
The idols and the pageants of an hour. 
But ’tis to have a good and honest heart, 
Above all meanness, and above all crime, 
And act the right and honorable part 
In every circumstance of place and time. 
He, who is thus, from Gud his patent takes— 
His Maker formed him the true nobleman; 
Whate’er is low and vicious he forsakes, 
And acts on rectitude’s unchanging plan. : 
Things change around him, changes touch not him; _ 
The star that guides his path, fails not, nor waxes dim. 


— 











Miscellany. 





Remarks of Mr. Wentworth in Congress, on Pensions. 


Mr, Wentworth said he had a personal explana- 
tion to make in unswer to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. When the private-bill calendar was being 
read over under the rule of the House making no bill 
debatable on that day, he saw several members ob- 
jecting to bills reported unanimously from commit- 
tees in favor of pensioning the war-worn veterans 
of the Revolution, and the wounded and disabled 
soldiers of the last war, whose cases were not cover- 
ed by our present very restrictive and parsimonions 

nsion-laws, and which bills he was confident they 
ove nothing about. By-and-by, the case of Orris 
Crosby was called. He thought if the report was 
only read, that case, above all others, would have no 
objection. ‘I'he report was read, and this r sol- 
dier met the fate of the others. He believed this the 
most deserving case that was ever brought before 
the American Congress; and if this could noi be 
heard, none could ; and he would not allow this sys- 
tem of mockery in legislation to be carried on any 
longer. So be gave notice that he should qbject to 
every other bill that came up, and advised the com- 
mittee to rise; and he had rather the committee would 
rise than place him in the embarrassing position of 
objecting to bills that he knew nothing about. But 
he was satisfied that the old soldiers were to have 
injustice done them, and if they could not be heard, 
he was determined that no one should, He was glad 
the remarks of the gentleman from South Carolina had 
given him an opportunity of explaining his course yes- 
terday. He was afraid that some one (not here, but 
who might read the report at a distance) might con- 
strue him as one of the gentlemen on this floor who 
exhibit their retrenchment notions upon bills for the 
benefit of those who did something more than we do, 
who show our patriotism by mere talk, and do our 
fighting here amid all the luxuries of the age at $3 

day—of those who left their homes, their fam- 
ilies, their all, and periled their lives for their coun- 
try’s liberty and honor, and come here all covered 
with scas, as proof positive of their courage, their 
sacrifices, and sufferings. He never did vote ugainst 
a soldier who made out even a prima facia case, and 
he never would. His blood ran too warm in his 
veins at the bare mention of the price which these 
patriots of two wars paid for our present liberties 
and blessings to have him ever placed in that cate- 
; nor would he ever be very strenuous about 

| oa ae He saw scarred veterans limping about 
the Capitol. He knew they were in the war and in 
battle. ‘The history of his country had enrolled 
them there. He knew they were poor, and needed 


| bim to know. . 





the bounty. of Sarerpeent this: was, enough, for 


the technicalities of the law, all 
tinctive rules of evidence, to a decrepit soldier, who 
had forgotten, in the fervor of his patriotisin, eyery- 
thing but the bonor of bis country, and had rushed 
amid every privation to its rescue. He remembered 
the case of one of the bravest men living; who was 
the only surviving member of ~@ certain “forlorn 
hope,” so called, that was despatched upon one of 
the most desperate errands ever planned by man. 
In discharge of his duty he lost his right arm, and 
one of his knees was stiffened for life. He applied 
for a pension, . He proved that he was in the war, 
and was there wounded. But this was not enough : 
and I was present when he was sold that further 

roof was necessary—he must prove that he recieved 

is wound in the actual discharge of his duty. ‘Then, 
sir, | saw the most sublime and affecting spectacle 
of my life. 1 saw him, who had been the bravest of 
the bruave—who had stood unmoved amid the dead 
and dying—who bad faced the ball and the bayonet 
with cheek anblanched—burst into tears and cry like 
achild. Sayshe, “cry, not over my own suffer- 
ings, but my coutry’s ingratitude. It is the cruelest 
of tortures for me to think that my country, whose 
call I obeyed, for whose honor [ fought, lost my knee 
and gave up mny right arm, now doubts my honor, 
my integrity, my veracity. She wants proof that I 
did not Stifen my own knee, and cut off my own arm, 
to get a pension. She wants proof! Great God of 
Heaven, by whom am I to prove it, when I alone of 
all the company survived the contest, and I was sav- 
ed only half aman, except in this heart of mine, 
that is still big with patriotism, and bleeds over na- 
tional ingratitude.” ‘This man is still unpensioned 
for want of proof! This case, had it been called yes 
terday, would have been objected to by those whose no- 
tions of retrenchment and regard for precedents work 
such injustice in this Hall. There is a case now before 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions—that of Captain 
Silas Chatfield—where the rigid scrutiny into the 

roof of every soldier’s claim exacted by this House 
is working the grossest injustice. He served through 
the last war, Every body knows this, He fought 
like a tiger, with perfect desperation, at the sortie 
on.Fort Erie; and when the American General (P. 
B. Porter) was the same as captured by the British, 
he braved an overwhelmingly superior force, and, 
looking death in the face, he discomfited despair it- 
self, and rescued his General. History asures us of 
this. ‘Though seriously wounded, he was not dis- 
abled in this engagement ; but in removing the 
wounded subsequently, he was disabled for life. 
This, too, is proven. But, sir, & is decided that he 
can have no pension untill he proves that he was 
wounded in the actual discharge of his duty. Such 
severity to these gallant spirits—the like of which [ 
see indications every day we never shall see again— 
[ call it carrying cruelty to the last extremity, besides 
exhibiting the blackest ingratitude, for which | fear 
an avenging Providence may some day, in His in- 
finite justice, severely punish us. 

Now, (said Mr. W.,) lL come to the case in point, 
where it is beyond the power of human diction to 
add a single joa to the thrilling eloquence of the 
facts, and where justice to the most signal instance 
of unparalleled intrepidity overrides all precedents 
founded upon international law and all she techni- 
calities of congressional enactments as triumphantly 
as the pale horse of death overrides the future cal- 
culations of man. In 1818, there was in the London 
district, Upper Canada, scarce of age, a young Amer- 
ican medical student, studying with bis uncle whe 
was practising in Canada. ‘be lad was poor, and 
his uncle in charity was educating him. Though in 
Canada, he forgot not his country, and wanted all 
who could not help her directly to keep quiet. Gen- 
eral Hull had invaded Canada, and told the people 
to remain at their homes—to raise not their hands 
against their American brethren. In the name of 
his country, and by the authority of his Government, 
he promised to protect their persons, property, and 
rights. This proclamation the young man dilligent- 
ly circulated, Finally, he was arrested for sedition, 
ironed, and imprisoned at Ryerson’screek. ‘Thence 
he was put on board Commodore Barclay's fleet. In 
the engagement with Commodore Perry, just before 
the action commenced, in order to train him fora 
fight against his country, he was ordered tu cheer 
with the British soldiers, or be shot. But he refused. 
After the fight commenced, a lieutenant sent for him 
several times and erdered him to fight. But he as 
ofien refused, Finally, the lieutenant shot at bim, 
and hit bim in his right breast. As he lay almost 
suffocated with blood, the lieutenant told him. that 
he would fire again unless he consented to fight. 
The student sighed, “‘ Fire away. Death before dis- 
honor.” As the lieutenant was raising the pistol for 
a second fire, as a just Providence would have it, a 
ball from Perry’s fleet launched him into eternity. 
He was recaptured by Commodore Perry, and set at 


‘ 


hould apply all 
Cie nled chal” a-| 


liberty by Gene ‘ison. But. disabled as he 
was y this pha Pa Moayiy he served through the 
war, ard recieved ‘an bonorable discharge as. sur- 
geon’s mate. When the counnitiee made the report 
they could not find this discharge. It has since been 
found, and be ought pow to have $22,50 per month, 
instead of $8. name of this gallant man, Who 
told the deud’ coward to murder, but not to dishonor 
him, is Orris Crosby. He has had too: much. pride 
to ask his Government for a pension, until reduced, 
not only to entire bodily disability, but to extreme 
poverty. Shall we withhold the pitiable sum ovr 
pension laws grant to cases of this kind? After this 
rehearsal of his wrongs, the proof of which is posi- 
tive and on your table, sir, who will, who can say, 
* fT object.” Who will say that a more meritorious 
case has ever been presented to Congress? 

Aside from strict justice, sir, | am for pensioning 
all the old solliers, to encourage the growth of valor 
and patriotism in these cautious, calculating, selfish, 
mercenary days. Encassed by their scarred, shater- 
ed, and decrepit bodies, are souls more sensitive to 
the honor of their country than belong to the mass 
of men who do much to mould the public sentiment 
of the times. And worn-out, and feebte, and poor 
as this buinble applicant for the meagre pittance 
doled out by our begrudging pension law is, | sin- 
cerely believe he would turn out himself and fight 
before he would consent to the surrender of an inch 
of American soil. Ay, sir, did our country require 
it, | believe he would do what his feeble frame could 
endore to hoist the American stripes and stars upon 
pe plains of Abraham, and enfranchise that people, 

or spreading liberal sentiments among whom he 
was arrested on charge of sedition. ‘The events of 
every day’s occurrence speak tous ina warning 
voice to pension the poor and disabled brave, as we 
once had them, and now reap the reward of their 
sacrifices and valor. 

- ——————---- — -] 

HATS! 


HATS!! 
WM. T. BURNHAM 
has received the Spring Style of 
HATS. con- sisting of 
Beaver. Nutria, Black and 
White Brush, Blue Cassi- 
mere, plain Russia, sperior short nap 
of Prussian Moleskin. and ‘7'arpaulin.— 
T have low crown wide brim Drab Hats for Farmers that 
cost 62 cents only. I will sell Hats of all kinds 
cheaper for cash than can be bought 
elsewhere in Vermont. 
ALSO— 
CAPS by the Wholesale and Retail! as cheap as can be bought 
in New York or Boston. 37 tf 


MUSIC. 


E FERRETT & CO.’S cheap and beautiful Sheet Music,ar- 
e ranged for the Piano Forte, Flute and other instruments, 
The April Magazine, 50 cents edition of Carlyle’s Cromwell, 
Fremont’s Expedition to Oregon and a variety of New and 
Cheap publications, constantly for sale. Ladies and Gentle- 
men will please recollect that Magazines and Newspapers are 
furnished free of Postage by 
J. A. SOMERBY, 15 State St. 


JUST RECEIVED AT 
SOMERBY’S PERIODICAL OFFICE. 
No. 18 Srare Sr. 


A GREAT variety of Cheap Publications, Magazines and 
Newspapers. The following are among the number: ‘The 
Foreign Quarterly, Whig and Democratic Reviews London 
World of Eashion, Illustrated News and ‘limes, Wilmer & 
Smith’s Eroupean Times, Bell’s Life in London. The Dublin 
Nation, and Punche’s Pocket Book, Graham’s, Godey’s, Ar- 
thur’s, Columbian, Ladies’ National, and the Mother’s maga- 
zines, and others. The Philadelphia Saturday Courier, and 
Post, Neal’s Saturday Gazette, Saturday Emporium, N. Y. Mir- 
ror, Western Continent, Nationn] Press. Boston Notion, Bee, 
Messenger, Flag of Our Union, Olive Branch, and Scientific 
American, and numerous others. Also, Dickinson’s Plain, 
Printed, and Embossed Cards—a varietv of beautiful patterns. 
Courier & Hall’s Superior Blue Ink. Gillott’s Steal and Met- 
tallic Pens, Pen holders, Wafers, Pencils, Letter Stamps and 
Seals, and Letter Paper from 12 1-2 to 25 cents per quire. 


























——— copies of MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS of 
the latest dates constantly for sale at 13 State street. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, 


BY ELI BALLOU. 

Trrme.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1,50 per annum 
payable in advance or within three months invariably. No 
subscription received for less than one year, except the money 
be paid on subscribing. No poner discontinued until al) ar- 
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rearages are paid except at th etion of the p ° 
(> All Communications we the paper must be 3d- 
dressed ta the Editor‘at Montpelier, Vt,, those forwarded 


by Mail post paip » . 
IL? Any person sending us six new subscribers and @1' 00 





shall poy eye mee : Those who receive their paper by 
stage or by carriers will be expected to pay for transpostat on 
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